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GREEK POTTERY OF AREZZO. 


BY EDITH WHARTON. 





Here is the jealous hollow of the mould, 
Faint, light-eluding, as templed in the breast 
Of some rose-vaulted lotus; see the best 

The artist had—the vision that unrolled 

Its flying sequence till completion’s hold 
Caught the wild round and bade the dancers 

rest— 
The mortal lip on the immortal pressed 
One instant, ere the blindness and the cold. 


And there the vase; immobile, exiled, tame, 

The captives of fulfilment link their round, 

Foot-heavy on the inelastic ground, 

How different, yet how enviously the same! 

Dishonoring the kinship that they claim, 

As here the written word the inner sound. 
—Atlantic. 


—_--- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


July 25 was the last day for receiving 
the votes of the Senate of the University 
of Chicago on the proposition to give sep 
arate instruction to the men and women 
of the first and second college years. No 
report of the results of this vote has been 
received here. The vote will go to the 
board of trustees, who will have before 
them at the same time protests from vari- 
ous bodies of graduates, citizens, and the 
women officers of the University, as well 
as a widely-signed and formal request 
from members of the faculty for further 
time for the consideration of the various 
issues involved. 








It is gratifying to woman suffragists 
that the new premier of England has on 
several occasions pronounced in their 
favor, When addressing a meeting of 
Unionists on Oct. 22, 1891, Mr. Balfour 
said: “If you really mean to go in and 
deal with the anomalies of representation 
in the spirit of statesmen, you are bound 
to have women’s suffrage.’?” The London 
Government Bill Mr. Balfour introduced 
as leader of the House of Commons gave 
women the right to vote for members of 


the Council. The Woman's Tribune re- 
calls that Mr. Balfour did not stand firm 
on this when the Lords amended the bill 
by striking out the woman suffrage part 
of it, but accepted the amendment for 
fear, he said, of endangering the bill; but 
he added, as if unwilling to be forced to 
stand as opposed, ‘“‘this was not saying 
that a bill might not at some time be 
brought in to give these powers to 
women,”’ 


———- — 


The revered Marquis of Salisbury, who 
has been premier since the death of Mr, 
Gladstone and in active political life for 
nearly fifty years, has also taken many 
occasions to give public adherence to this 
movement, continues the Woman's Tri- 
bune. In the United Club on July 15, 
1891, Lord Salisbury said: ‘I am bound, 
for the sake of record, and not to seem to 
have altered my opinion, to say that in 
my judgment, whenever the question of 
the franchise is brought up, the question 
of releasing the restrictions which are 
now imposed on the voting of women will 
have to be considered.’? In a long and 
able speecb he opposed, in the House of 
Lords in 1899, their amendment by which 
they struck woman suffrage out of the 
London Government Bil!, using these 
memorable words, that if such an amend- 
ment passed it would show that Parliament 
was unfit to be entrusted with the legisla- 
tive business of the country. 


—_——- -—— 


The annual convention of the New York 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
in Buffalo, Oct. 29 to 31 inclusive. 


——_o- 


The platform adopted by the Texas 
Democratic Convention on July 15, con- 
tains the following plank: ‘*We demand 
the enactment of a law prohibiting the 
employment of children under twelve 
years of age in factories using machinery.”’ 
Following as it does upon precisely simi- 
lar action by the Democratic Convention 
in South Carolina, this Texas declaration 
indicates that the agitation carried on 
chiefly by women, teachers and clergy- 
men for the release of the little children 
of six, eight and ten years, who drudge 
in the factories of the South, has at last 
made some impression upon the _ politi- 
cians. 


——— moa 


In an editorial leader upon the subject, 
the N. Y. Evening Post says: 

At bottom the real reason for the con- 
tinuance of this iniquity lies in the sordid 
selfishness of the mill owners and the fear 
of each State that it will lose its Northern 
mills and Northern capital if it enacts 
remedial legislation. . . Sixty-six hours 
of monotonous work a week—in some 
cases at the rate of ten cents a day—such 
is the system which some of the ‘leading 
men’’ of Massachusetts uphold, exactly as 
their fathers upheld the sacred institution 
of slavery when it was to their financial! 
interest todo so. Mr. J. Howard Nich- 
ols, for instance, the treasurer of the Ala- 
bama City Mill, is on record as being im- 
pressed by the fact that it is a great mis- 
take to employ sma!l help in the spinning 
room, both trom the humanitarian and 
economic standpoints. Yet with the 
same ink he admits that a bill to right 
this great wrong was defeated in the Ala- 
bama Legislature largely through his own 
agent, who appeared as the representa- 
tive of the Alabama manufacturers. The 
reason for this Mr. Nichols finds in the 
desire of the mill owners to rebuke a 
“bright and skillful English labor agi- 
tator’’ who stumped the State on behalf 
of its little children. The manufacturers, 
Mr. Nichols states, ‘‘resented this outside 
interference,’ and therefore defeated leg- 
islation for which every man or woman 
with. any human feeling should be con- 
tending, in season and out of season. 





A meaner and more contemptible mo- 
tive than that ascribed to the mill owners 
by Mr. Nichols, would be hard to ima- 
gine. The ‘‘English labor agitator’ re- 
ferred to was doubtless Miss Irene Ashby, 
whose addresses, press articles and 
pamphlets were largely instrumental in 
forcing upon the publica knowledge of the 
iniquities of child labor in the South, and 
of arousing an antagonistic attitude to- 
ward it. The refusal of the Alabama and 
Georgia legislatures to abolish child slav- 
ery adds another to the long and constant- 
ly accruing series of events illustrating 
the great need there is forthe mother ele- 
ment to have and to hold and to use the 
power invested in the ballot. 





On Tuesday evening, August 5, there 
will be held the annual school meeting 





and election of trustees in all common 


school districts of New York, and in union 
free school districts other than those 
whose limits correspond with those of 
any incorporated village or city. The 
N. Y. State Suffrage Association has sent 
out a circular calling attention to these 
school elections and stating the necessary 
qualifications for women voters. In con- 
clusion the circular says: 


By the attendance of women the interest 
in the school meeting is increased and the 
tone elevated. The best men in the State 
believe that women’s influence, if directly 
exerted in this way, will tend toward the 
betterment of the schools, This is a field 
where men and women can work together 
earnestly and happily for the good of their 
children. 





-_--— 


The Warren (Ohio) Daily Tribune says: 
“One of the best-regu lated offices in the city 
is that of Mrs.Harriet Taylor Upton, where 


the business pertaining to the treasury of | 


the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association is transacted, and which 
also the headquarters of the Ohio Woman 
Suffrage Association, Perfect order pre- 
vails, and ‘system’ characterizes all the 
work done here. Two New Century type 
writers click from morning until night, 
and Mrs. Upton says the sound is music 
to her ears.”’ 


—_——- 


The most telling piece of work accom- 
plished for woman suffrage this summer 
was the address delivered before the Na- 
tional Educational Association, by the 
president of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. There were 
about twelve thousand educators from all 
parts of the Union in attendance on the 
convention, of whom a large majority 
heard or heard of the address, and were 
impressed by the charming personality of 
Mrs. Catt and the logic of her argument. 
The Journal of Education said: 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s address 
was the most brilliant effort ever made by 
a woman on the N. E. A. program, and 
there was nothing at Minneapolis more 
fetching in its brightness than her ad- 
dress. It was brilliant, intense, and in- 
spiring. The pity is that these most 
charming platform women orators are so 
rarely admitted to the N. E. A. platform. 


—_—_—_——— ~<—D-o-a>> 


It isa matter of congratulation that the 
suffrage conferences at Ocean Grove, N. 
J., last week, were held under the 
auspices of the camp-meeting authorities. 
This is the first time that the Methodists 
of Ocean Grove have extended an invita- 
tion to the suffragists, although Bishop 
Fitzgerald, the president of the Ocean 
Grove Camp meeting Association, and 
Rev. Mr. Ballard, vice-president, are in 
cordial sympathy with the work. ‘The 
programme included addresses by Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Miss Kate M. Gordon and Miss 
Mary G. Hay. This successful suffrage 
conterence was followed by the New Jer- 
sey Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
School of Methods on July 23 and 24, 
Miss Shaw spoke on ‘‘The Temperance 
Problem,’’ and the sessions were filled 
with good addresses, practical suggestions 
and uplifting thought. 


D2" 


The editor of the Lexington (Mass.) 
Independent is a progressive and broad- 
minded man. Praising the valuable work 
of the Boston Political Equality Club, he 
adds: 

The Independent believes in woman suf- 
frage and its future establishment all over 
the United States and later throughout 
the world. 





A bright London letter to the Toronto 
Globe says: “Mrs, Fawcett, the wife of 
the late blind Postmaster-General, and 
one of the cleverest women in England 
to-day, is charming in her utter simplicity 
of manner, dress and general appearance. 
I found her also keenly interested in Cana- 
dian affairs, and most anxious to spend 
some time in Canada. Her report on the 
concentration camps in South Africa was, 
Iam told,an amazing piece of work to 
come from a woman’s pen, and has opened 
the eyes of the departmental authorities 
to the grasp of public questions which a 
woman of her calibre may attain. There 
is a decided ‘cult’ among the average so- 
ciety woman towards taking up coloniza- 
tion schemes for all parts of the empire, 
and Ido not doubt that they will, after 
making many mistakes, and finding heart- 
breaking incompetence among the women 
they are so desirous of helping, arrive at 





some really practical and workable scheme 


is | 


for the migration in large numbers of 
women from one part of the empire to 
another.”’ 





PARK AND OUTDOOR ART ASSOCIATION. 


The convention of the American Park 
and Out-door Art Association to be held 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Aug. 5, 6 
and 7, will be an affair of uncommon in- 
terest. From the opening address on 
Tuesday afternoon by President Eliot, of 
Harvard University, on ‘Popular Utiliza- 
tion of Public Reservations,” the pro- 
gramme is full of addresses and reports 
relating to civic improvement and public 
beauty, from parks to window boxes. 

On Tuesday evening Miss Myra Lloyd 
Dock, of the Pennsylvania Forestry Com- 
mission, Harrisburg, will speak on “State 
Forest Reservations,’’ and Dick J. Crosby, 
of the National Department of Agricul- 
| ture, on **The School Garden Movement.”’ 

Among the organizations that will be 
represented by leading officers are the 
American Society of Municipal Improve- 
ment, the American League for Civie Im- 
provement, the American Institute of 
Architects, the Architectural League of 
America, the League for Social Service, 
and the National Municipal League, 

The Woman’s Auxiliary, which, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Herman J. Hall, 
Chicago, president, has been active in 
promoting the work of the movement, 
will hold a session on Wednesday after- 
noon, 





On Thursday afternoon one of the ses- 
sions will be devoted to school gardening, 
with reports and speakers from East and 
West. 

An interesting exhibit of maps and 
photographs of parks and of landscape de- 
sign, vf school gardens, and designs for 
artistic bill boards and current literature 
will be displayed at Horticultural Hall. 
The Boston Public Library will have a 
fine display of photographs of the famous 
parks and gardens of the world, while 
the tropical and subtropical plants, con- 
iferw and bollies in the Public Garden, 
and the exhibition of views of mountain 
scenery at the Appalachian Mountain 
Club will afford untold delight to visitors, 

F. M. A, 


_——_  @aDeoa 


FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


The N. Y. Tribune has the following 
from the Watch Hill, R. I., correspond- 
ent: 

‘‘Ask Watch Hill men what they think 
about woman suffrage and their ability to 
manage municipal affairs, and they will 
divide their answers. They ‘buck’ like 
other men at the suffrage proposition. 
They add: 

* *Butour women—well, you just ought 
to watch them manage the affairs of this 
summer town,’ 

“And managers they are, in name as 
well as fact. Some forty of them are the 
‘City Mothers.’ Two years ago they took 
the lines of government out of the hands 
of the men, and with their consent. 

‘**You see, it was this way,’ said the 
woman who is secretary, as she stopped a 
game of golf to talk to a Tribune reporter. 
‘When there were enough cottages to 
form a respectable town the men organ- 
ized and incorporated the Watch Hill Im- 
provement Society, and struggled along 
with it for several years. The great 
trouble was that they were here only dur- 
ing vacations. 

‘**When the men found that we were 
willing to take the responsibility and 
carry on an even greater work than they 
were doing, they handed over their char- 
ter. They were kind enough to vote 
themselves out and our officers and mem- 
bers in before dropping things.’ 

“The society has done a great many 
things for the improvement of Watch Hill 
since the women took command. It is 
really responsible for the creation of the 
Watch Ilill fire district and the extension 
of the mains of the Westerly water sys- 
tem. Formerly the settlement was de- 
pendent on windmills, many of which, 
being of artistic design, will be allowed 
to stand. Rubbish cans have been placed 
along the beach for the use of excursion 
parties. Two patrolmen have been em- 
ployed for the season to assist the county 
authorities in keeping order. The soci- 
ety is now considering the proposition of 
sprinkling the roadways about the bill. 

‘*The officers of the society are Mrs. S. 
D. McConnell, Brooklyn, president; Mrs. 
E. B. Bennett, Hartford, Conn., vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Phelps, New York, secretary, 





and Miss Burnap, Baltimore, treasurer.”’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs, ANNA B. FIELD is president of the 
Trades and Labor *Council of Elwood, 
Indiana, 

REV. FLORENCE KoLLock CROOKER 
will preach the sermon on Woman's Day, 
August 5, at the Universalist Summer 
meeting at Ferry Beach Park, Old Orchard, 
Maine. 


Mrs, AMANDA Brown is now carrying 
the mail between Spearfish and Bear 
Gulch, S. D., a distance of sixteen miles. 
It is one of the most difficult routes in the 
Black Hills on account of the deep snow 


in the mountains from November until 
May. 
Miss Kate BreERING has been nomi- 


nated by the Republicans of Morris County, 
Kan,, treasurer, The young woman de- 
feated three of the best known and 
wealthiest men of the county, who imme- 
diately offered to go on her bond of 
$200,000. 


Miss Kirry RAMPONE has been engaged 
by the park department of New York city 
to sing at the band concerts in Morning- 
side park and in Mount Morris park. She 
has the distinction of being the only 
woman the city has employed to sing be- 
fore thepublic. 


Mrs. SyNGRos, a wealthy American, 
has furnished the money for constructing 
a fine boulevard to connect Athens with 
its seaport, Piraeus, The cost is nearly 
$60,000. Heretofore there has been noth- 
ing but a wretched highway, making 
travel by any vehicle a matter of discom- 
fort. 

Miss Lutu Apsrr will be one of the 
rural free delivery carriers on the new 
route established from Manlius, N. Y., 
post-office August 1. Miss Adsit is the 
first woman to receive an appointment as 
carrier in this county, and one of the very 
few in this State. She is 23 years of age, 
of rather slight build, determined and 
popular, and with a good business educa- 
tion. Superintendent Machen states that 
although the number of women carriers 
so far appointed are few, that they are 
giving good satisfaction. 


Miss PRUDENCE CLARK, principal of 
the Chimayo School, New Mexico, was 
one of the interesting women in attend- 
ance upon the recent convention of the 
National Educational Association. All of 
Miss Clark’s pupils in Chimayo are Mexi- 
cans or Indians, and their home life is 
very primitive, She has succeeded so 
well that from a handful of pupils the 
number has now increased to ninety, a 
new schoolhouse has been built, and Miss 
Clark’s sister, Jeanette, has been engaged 
as assistant, 


LApY MAxIM, wife of Sir Hiram, the 
well known inventor, is an exceedingly 
clever woman, Indeed, Sir Hiram, who 
has been brought into contact with most 
of the clever women of our time, says 
that Lady Maxim is the cleverest woman 
he has ever known, few, if any others, 
even approaching her in the matter of 
ability and sound common sense. He has 
paid practical tribute to her mentality by 
talking over with her all his inventions in 
their various stages. Lady Maxim was 
Miss Haynes, the daughter of the late 
Mr. Charies Haynes, of Boston, 


Miss ALICE ROBERTSON, supervisor of 
schools for the Creek nation, comes of a 
family devoted to Indian work for three 
generations. Her grandfather went as a 
missionary to Iudian Territory in 1825, 
and the members of the family have been 
active in Indian education ever since. She 
has a beautiful adopted daughter who is 
an Indian, and members of ber family 
have intermarried with the Indians, so 
that her love for the race is very strong. 
At the National educational meetings she 
advocated leaving the Indian his traditions, 
his inspirations and his pride of race. She 
had found the Indian very like other peo- 
p'e, and saw no reason why he should not 
be led along better ethical lines while 
bring allowed to pursue his natural bent 
in avocation. She tola, also, of the dis- 
tressing conditions in Indian Territory, 
where the educated Indians are hampered 
and dragged down by the hordes of poor 
whites who have thronged into the State 
from the south, She says that there is no 
provision under the laws of the State for 
the education of these whites. The In- 
dians have repeatedly asked aid of the 
government for their white neighbors, but 
have received no help, and are left to 
struggle with the hard problem of elevat- 
ing to their own level those who consider 
themselves of a superior race, 
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CO-EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO. 


A clear and comprehensive article on 
the proposed “segregation”’ at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and the results to be 
expected if the scheme is carried out, was 
contributed recently to the Chicago Post 
by a “Doctor of the University.” Under 
the title, ‘A Plea for Coéducation,” the 
writer says: 


In so far as the title of this article im- 
plies that there is a distinctively woman's 
plea for coéducation, it is misleading. 
There is but one plea for coéducation— 
that of the men and women alike who 
believe that a frank, friendly codperation 
of young men and women in work repre- 
sents the most natural and healthful con- 
ditions for the education of both, They 
regard coéducation as the truest educa- 
cational expression of those democratic 
ideals which mark the advance of the last 
century, and which lie at the basis of the 
social and political organization of this 
country. Any repudiation of the princi- 
ple of coéducation seems to them a retro- 
grade step. 

The situation which arouses special in- 
terest in the subject of coéducation at 
this time is the proposed segregation of 
the sexes at the University of Chicago. 
The plan contemplates separate class- 
room instruction and separate laborato- 
ries and libraries for the men and women 
during the first two years of university 
work. Many of those who favor the 
change assure us that, far from being a 
blow at coéducation, the measure repre- 
sents the greatest and most beneficent 
project for the cause of coéducation and 
for the higher education of women which 
has ever been devised. So much has this 
been the public attitude of its upholders 
that the plan has become popularly 
known as ‘benevolent segregation.”’ 
While this view of the situation is un- 
questionably genuine on the part of many 
of its supporters, it is by no means uni- 
versal. A large number of those who 
have the cause of education most deeply 
at heart are firmly convinced that the 
plan is, in the first place, one which would 
work harm to the University itself; that 
it is, in the second place, both in the 
minds of some of its supporters and in 
fact, a severe blow at the cause of coédu- 
cation, and thus—as they believe—at the 
larger cause of education in general; and 
that it does not arise, in the third place, 
in response to any deep-seated demand 
either of the community at large or of the 
University. A brief consideration will be 
given to each of these three points. 


ARGUMENTS FOR CHANGE, 


The arguments in favor of the change 
put forward by its supporters in their 
public utterances may be grouped under 
four headings: First, its effect on the 
class-room work; second, its effect on the 
social life of the University; third, its 
effect on the relative numbers of men and 
women at the University; and fourth, its 
effect on the financial status of the Uni- 
versity. 

A few years ago the great argument for 
excluding women from the educational 
institutions of men was that the admis- 
sion of women would inevitably lower the 
standards of scholarship. Now we are 
aseured that it is necessary to protect the 
boys of the first two years (junior college) 
from competition with girls, because the 
girls invariably beat them, and many of 
the boys in consequence do no work at 
all! Presumably the expectation is that 
by the time they reach the third year the 
boys will have gained enough, either in 
intellectual ability or in strength of cbar- 
acter, to be equal to the class-room rival- 
ry with the girls. The asserted difficulty 
from the instructor’s point of view is that 
he finds it impossible to be severe enough 
with the girls in his classes, or at least to 
treat them in the same way as the boys. 
The reform for this evil is evidently need- 
ed in the faculty rather than in the stu- 
dent body. 

PROTECTION FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 

The measure is advocated socially as a 
protection of the younger women from 
the evil effects of association with men. 
It is said that women cannot but suffer a 
loss of refinement by daily contact with 
the miscellaneous crowd of a recitation 
hall. The flirtations observed in the cor- 
ridors and on the campus are called to 
witness. The supporters of the measure 
would scarcely assert that University 
men, as a whole, are so far inferior to 
University women that association of the 
two must necessarily result in the deteri- 
oration of the women at large. If the 
evil is not a general one, but affects only 
the few, then the proposed measure means 
doing away with the educational advan- 
tages (as we hope to show below) of the 
mass of serious women of the University 
for the sake of a few silly girls whose 
home training has been deficient. Put 

even if the difficulty were a real one which 
applied to the mass of women, there are 
much stronger reasons for believing that 





it would be aggravated than for believing 
that it would be obviated by segregation. 

It would merely mean the removal of 
the rational basis for the association of the 
sexes in work. It is comparatively diffi- 
cult for flirtations to thrive between peo- 
ple who prepare and recite the same les- 
sons and who are witnesses of one anoth. 
er’s daily failures and successes; but a 
semi-mysterious being who is kept away 
and educated across the street, one whom 
there is some spice of danger in knowing, 
is a much more propitious object. In 
plain terms, the change would introduce 
into the University life exactly the false, 
unnatural, pernicious relationship be- 
tween the sexes to abolish which coéd- 
ucation was accomplishing so much. 
Moreover, if this sort of sexual feeling 
deserves any recognition at all in the eda- 
cational system, it ought to mean the 
complete abandvnment of the principle 
of coéducation, not merely segregation 
for two years of university life. 

QUESTION OF NUMBER OF WOMEN. 

Although many of its advocates deny 
that the reduction of the number of women 
at the University is any part of the pur- 
pose of segiegation, others have favored 
iton that ground. It is a fact that the 
number of women students have increased 
faster than the number of men, and it isa 
matter for serious question whether it 
would be wise for the University to allow 
the number of undergraduate women to 
overbalance the men very far. But there 
are as strong reasons for believing that 
segregation would increase the number of 
women as for the opposed view, since 
many parents who would otherwise send 
their daughters to women's colleges, 
might now send them to the University. 
All that is certain is that the kind of 
women the University lost would be the 
serious and self-respecting ones who would 
resent the sucial implications of segrega- 
tion, and who would desire the best oppor- 
tunities for work, while those it gained 
would be of a type which is best provided 
for in women’s colleges in any case, Other 
measures which should be sufficient to 
secure a proper balance of men are being 
adopted. The new professional schools 
of law and medicine and the hoped-for 
school of technology are almost exclu- 
sively for the benetit of men. The new 
clubhouse and gymnasium are theirs. 

The point about the financial gain to 
the University which, it is said, will accrue 
from the change is too sordid to be dealt 
with seriously. If the great institutions 
of learning can be made to change their 
educational policies by the offer of a few 
millions, it means the prostitution of edu- 
cation to wealth. The University of Chi- 
cago has previously adopted the policy of 
aiming for the best in education, regard- 
less of money. It is scarcely incredible 
that a few extra millions would be in and 
of itself a sufficient reason for the adop- 
tion of so radical a change in policy. 

POORER FACILITIES FOR WOMEN, 

The great objection to segregation, aside 
from its bad effect on the social atmosphere 
of the University, is the fact that it would 
inevitably mean poorer facilities for the 
women. It is practically impossible to 
duplicate a great department, with courses 
of instruction, laboratories and libraries, 
and have both parts equally good. If 
either must be slighted in any given case, 
every one knows it would be the women, 
Radcliffe and Barnard are the two chief 
attempts to carry out such a scheme in 
this country. They are both very con- 
venient for the impecunious university 
instructors who wish to eke out their 
salaries, but would be very undesirable 
substitutes for the present system, Not 
only would inferior instruction in the first 
two years prove a handicap to women 
throughout their course, but separate in- 
struction would give women less chance 
at the honors and rewards of academic 
study. Even though the scholarships were 
doubled in number for the benefit of the 
women, honors won in competition with 
women alone would not be given the 
recognition awarded to honors won in 
competition with men, 

DETRIMENTAL TO EDUCATION, 

2. The change would be a detriment 
not only to the University but to the cause 
of coéducation at large. The adv. cates 
of the measure assure us that segregation 
is to be confined permanently to the first 
two years, but the arguments they ad- 
vance in its support, in so far as they have 
weight, apply so palpably to the last two 
years as well as to the first, that it is im- 
possible not to believe that the present 
move would prove to be merely an enter 
ing wedge for the complete separation of 
the sexes. The extreme vagueness and 
lack of detail with regard to the multi- 
form difficulties of administering such a 
partial separation, strengthens this im- 
pression. 

However this may be, the measure is 
certainly being interpreted abroad—and 
with justice as a first step toward the 
abolition of coéducation. No other one 
move could do so much to injure the 
cause of the higher education of women, 





Whenever the opening of the European 
universities is urged, thé precedent of the 
University of Chicago, which gave co- 
education a trial of ten years, and was 
then obliged to abandon it, will be cited. 

PUBLIC IS AGAINST IT, 

8. In the brief time which has been 
given the public for the expression of 
opinion, the tide has turned against the 
plan of segregation in a way which shows 
clearly that it has not come in answer to 
any demand on the part of the communi- 
ty. The change would be repugnant to 
the educational system and the dominant 
ideals of the entire section of the country 
in which the University is placed. The 
women of the University, for whose ben- 
efit the measure is benevolently designed, 
are opposed to it. It has not a single ad- 
vocate among the women of the faculty. 
The faculty of the junior college voted 19 
to 14 against the plan when it was first 
presented tothem. Throwing out several 
votes on various technicalities and secur- 
ing the change of some votes after the 
adj urnment of the meeting made the 
official count 17 to 11 in favor of it. When 
the action of the junior college faculty 
was referred to the congregation, it was 
voted down by a majority of 17—24 to 7. 
The junior college faculty then reaffirmed 
its vote by a majority of 7—25 to 18. 

There seems reason to surmise that in 
its inception the plan reflects a desire to 
secure the support of the wealthy and 
fashionable constituents of the commun- 
ity, most of whom favor the eastern cus- 
tom of separate education. But it is ex- 
tremely problematic whether the separa- 
tion of the sexes in class-room work would 
be sufficient to gain for the University 
the adherence of families with Yale and 
Harvard traditions behind them, or to in- 
duce them to send their daughters to it to 
be educated for a society career. 

In reviewing the entire situation one is 
left with the impression that the advan- 
tages to be anticipated with the plan of 
segregation are extremely doubtful, while 
the evil results can be predicted with 
great assurance 
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PRESS POINTS. 

The age of chivalry lives in history as an 
era of pageantry and romance, of knights 
in armor wearing ladies’ favors on their 
sleeves, of tournaments and battles, of the 
bold Lochinvar snatching his bride and 
riding away, of Enid in her faded silk, and 
sweet Elaine lying cold and white in her 
barge as she glides in death’s panoply be- 
neath the casement of the haughty Guine- 
vere, That age is past. It was, shorn of 
poetic fancy, @ most uncomfortable age to 
live in, achilly, draughty, dirty, and unlux- 
urious age. Better one modern cottage, 
with gas and hot water and a bath tub, than 
a half dozen medieval castles without a 
single convenience, But the age of true 
chivalry is never past, while the strong 
defend the weak, while the victors send 
relief to the vanquished, while wealth out 
of its abundance contributes to poverty in 
its want, and while ambulances fly to 
carry the sick and the wounded to hospi- 
tals where healing and health await them. 
—Christian Herald, 

One sentence in the address of Miss Jane 
Addams at Chautauqua on ‘*The Newer 
Ideals of Peace’ onght to be graven in 
the vopy-book of every young student in 
the country: ‘tA warship costs as much as 
a university, and the expense of maintaia- 
ing itand its crew equals the aggregate 
salaries of a whule faculty.’’ And to that 
might be added: ‘The right kind of educa- 
tion is the best preventive of war.” —Phil- 
adelphia Times. 


LITERARY NOTES. 





Miss Lillie Hamilton French’s story of 
her canaries, ‘‘Hezekiah’s Wives,”’ is win- 
ning a very hearty appreciation. So dis- 
criminating a critic as Dr. E. C. Stedman 
pronounces it ‘a little classic, a prose 
poem,”’ and says ‘‘it is one of those pastels 
into which one looks and learns that a 
chamber corner is as real and large as the 
solar system.”’ 


The Cambridge edition of ‘‘English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads,’’ now under 
preparation by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
is edited by Miss Helen Child, the daugh- 
ter of Prof. Francis J. Child, the famous 
scholar. The aim of the bo k is to pre- 
sent in convenient fourm, with brief notes, 
all the more important ballads preserved 
in Professor Child’s monumental! edition 
of English and Scottish ballads, which, in 
this revised and popular edition, will be 
brought within the reach of all lovers of 
literature, 


The new volume in Small, Maynard & 
Company’s “Beacon Biographies,’’—the 
life of Audubon, by Mr. John Burroughs 
—emphasizes a quality which has marked 
this entire series. It is the special fitness 
of the writers fur the tasks assigned to 
them. The life of Grant, which President 
R -osevelt has characterized as ‘‘the very 
best short biography ever written by any 


day. 





prominent American,’’ was written by 
Mr. Owen Wister, foremost in the art of 
narrating dramatic action. Mrs. James 
T. Fields and Mr. F. B. Sanborn had the 
qualifications of intimate friends for writ- 
ing respectively about Hawthorne and 
Emerson. Prof. G. R. Carpenter, of Co- 
lumbia, has given the estimate of Long- 
fellow which posterity is likely to adopt 
as its own. Mr. C. T. Copeland’s Booth 
and Mr, Norman Hapgood’s Webster are 
further examples of this selection. For 
one and another reason, all of the writers 
for this series, brought by the Audubon 
to the good round number of twenty-five, 
bear a relation of peculiar fitness to their 
themes. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Lire oF OLIVER P. Morton: Including 
his Important Speeches. By William 
Dudley Fouike. Indianapolis: The 
Bowen - Merrill Company. - 1899, Two 
vols., octavo. 


This is not only a biography of one of 
the most remarkable men that America 
has produced, but is also an invaluable 
contribution to the history of the United 
States during the crucial period of civil 
war and reconstruction. 

John Throckmorton, Morton's ancestor, 
came to Boston from England, on the ship 
Lion in 1631, with his friend, Roger Wil- 
liams, and first established himself in 
Salem, Mass., but upon the settlement of 
Providence Plautations(now Rhode Island) 
moved thither, and is named with Wil- 
liams in a deed dated 1638 as ‘my loving 
friend and neighbor, John Throckmor- 
ton.”’ In 1642 he settled in Westchester 
County, New York, at a place called after 
him, Throg’s Neck. In 1643, losing sev- 
eral members of bis family in an Indian 
massacre, he returned to Providence and 
lived until his death in a house adjoining 
Roger Williams’s. His sons, Jobn and 
Job, emigrated to Monmouth County, 
New Jersey. From them numerous de- 
scendants moved to Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and other parts of the South and 
West. Among these was James Throck- 
morton, Morton’s father, born in New 
Jersey in 1782, who thought that he had 
been wronged by his brothers in the set- 
tlement of his father’s estate, and refused 
to bear longer the name of those who had 
wronged him. He changed his name to 
James T. Morton, moved to Ohio, and 
became a tavern-keeper and shoemaker in 
Salesbury, Indiana. In 1815 he married 
a second time at Springdale, Ohio, Sarah 
Miller, who became the mother of Senator 
Morton, the subject of this biography. 
While Senator Morton derived his Puritan 
sturdiness and patriotic spirit from his 
father, his splendid: physique, tireless en- 
ergy, and indomitable will came directly 
from his mother’s side. 

Born in 18238, and dying in 1877, Oliver 
Hazard Perry Throck Morton condensed 
in a lifetime of only 54 years an amount 
of Jabor and experience seldom allotted to 
an individual human life, aud made an 
indelible impressiun upon his State and 
country. Honest, fearless, and consist- 
ent, possessed of rare sagacity, insight, 
and common sense, a bull-dog tenacity 
and a resolute will, he was a born leader, 
and did more to shape events than almost 
any other one of that group of statesmen 
that piloted the country through the era 
of secession and reconstruction. He saved 
Indiana, a Democratic State, from civil 
war, and made her solid for the Union, 
thereby saving Kentucky also. Had he 
been nominated and elected instead of 
Hayes, in 1876, the pro-slavery reaction in 
the South would never have been modified 
or postponed. In his decease the freed- 
men lost their foremost friend, and the 
Republican party its most stalwart repre- 
sentative With his departure the coun- 
try entered upon an era of commercialism 
which has not yet reached its culmina- 
tion. ‘‘Protection’’ instead of liberty be- 
came the party shibboleth, and the ideas 
of personal enfranchisement and equal 
rights gave place to schemes of manuufac- 
turing supremacy and national aggrand- 
izement, and the domination of the slave- 
power was replaced by the feudalism of 
capital, 

Morton belonged to that influential 
democratic contingent which gave to the 
early Republican party such men as 
Chase, Stanton, and B wutwell. He joined 
it later than many of these, having sup- 
ported Franklin Pierce for President in 
1852. But once convinced of the incom- 
patibility of slavery and democracy, he 
never hesitated or wavered. The son of 
a tavern-keeper in the little hamlet of 
Salisbury, Indiana, deprived of his mother 
by death when he was only three years 
old, he was brought up in Springdale, 
Ohio, until 15 ye rs old, by his aunts, 
Polly and Hannah, in a careful and thrifty 
family of Scotch Presbyterians. There he 
learned his catechism, was required to 
read the Bible through each year, and 
weut to all-day church services every Sun- 
But he early outgrew theological 
fetters, while retaiving a sincere religious 
faith. He was a voracious reader all his 
life, and spent what money he could save 
in books. Mr. Spofford, the librarian of 
Congress, being asked who made most use 
of the national library, replied, ‘‘Sumner, 
Garfield, and Morton.”’ Quiet, sturdy, 
excelling in ru: ning, leaping, riding, and 
swimming, the boy spent a year in schvol, 
then for a short time became a clerk in a 
drug store, and then was ‘tbound out’’ to 
his elder brother William as a hatter. He 
avoided society, but was fund of music, 
learning to play on cornet, clarinet, aud 
flute. In 1843 he spent two years in 
study at Miami University, Oxfurd, O., 
where he led in athletic games and de- 
lighted in debate. Already, at Oxford, he 
had fallen in love, and leaving college in 





. 1845, aged 22, he married and devoted ! 


ee 
himself to the study of law. It was 
happy union. His wife was practical, 
affectionate, and devoted to her husband 
and children. During his subsequent {ifg 
of unremitting legal and political activity 
Morton left all his house affairs ang 
money matters in her hands, Asa result 
he remained throughout life in comforta. 
ble circumstances. He repaid his Wife's 
devotion with tender affection. They had 
five children, three of whom survived 
him. He settled in Centreville, bought 
two hundred dollars’ worth of law bouks 
and entered into partnership with his pre. 
ceptor. Three years later —a Democrat 
in a Whig district—he ran unsuccessfully 
for prosecuting attorney. In 1852 he wag 
elected judge by a Democratic legislature, 
A year later, the office of county judge 
being abolished, he spent six months at 
the Cincinnati Law School, then returned 
to practise law in Centreville for seven 
years more. Asa Democrat he supported 
the compromises of 1850, but in 1854 was 
alienated from his party by its repeal of 
the Missouri compromise, and in 1856 par. 
ticipated at the Pittsburgh convention in 
the formation of the Republican party, 
In 1860, elected Lieutenant-Governor, he 
became Governor by the transfer of (oy. 
ernor Lane to the U.S. Senate, It was 
most fortunate for the State and the 
country, for no other man could have con- 
trolled the rampant dissension element, 
and placed Indiana, a Democratic State, 
in the front of battle. The services he 
rendered were marvellous. He saved the 
credit of the State by borrowing money 
on his personal obligation to pay the in. 
terest on its bonds, when defalcation had 
been decreed by the copperhead Leygisla- 
ture. He equipped and sent to the tield 
during the war 167 regiments. He sup- 
pressed secret conspiracies, outwitted 
hostile majorities, and was prompt in 
support of the government abroad, while 
maintaining party discipline and suprem. 
acy athome. When the war ended, and 
he was sent to the U.S. Senate, he con- 
tinued to be the ablest and most effective 
of political managers. He was always 
fearless in advocacy of equal rights, and 
opposed the effort of President Johnson 
to reorganize the Southern States on the 
principle of white supremacy. Yet when 
President Hayes, against his earnest re- 
monstrance, withdrew the U. 8, troops, 
relying upon Southern assurances that 
the rights of colored voters should be re- 
spected, Morton yielded to the inevitable, 
and continued to give the administration 
loyal support. In short, in war and in 
politics alike, he was faithful, bold, de- 
cided, and uncompromising. 

Although conservative, and averse to 
radical changes, he was an avowed advo- 
cate of woman suffrage. On May 28, 1874, 
when a bill to establish the territory of 
Pembina out of a part of Dakota was under 
consideration in the U. S. Senate, Mr. 
Sargent of California moved to introduce 
woman suffrage, and Morton favored the 
amendment. ‘The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,”’ he said, ‘‘has announced the 
principle that a!l human beings are cre- 
ated equal and endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights. If these rights are fun- 
damental; if they belong to all human be- 
ings as such, then all persons having them 
have a right to use the means for their 
preservation. That means is government. 
‘To secure these rights,’ says the Declara- 
tion, ‘governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.’ Have the wom- 
en of this country ever given their consent 
to this government? Have they the means 
of givivg their consent to it? There is 
but one way in which this consent can be 
given, and that is by the right to vote. 

‘*The story of the commou law has been 
that the father represents his daughter, 
the husband his wife, and the son his 
mother. Women have been deprived of 
their legal rights because it has been said 
that their rights could be taken care of 
by those who stvod to them in these fam- 
ily relations. But this has not been done. 
The husband has been legally a tyrant 
and a despot. He has absorbed the legal 
existence of his wife, so that she could 
not make a contract except at his assent, 
and from the moment of his marriage he 
has made himself the owner of her person- 
al property. The theory of the common 
law has been that if the wife were allowed 
to own property separate from her hus- 
band it would make a distinct interest and 
destroy the harmony of the marriage rela- 
tion. We have gotten over that belief. 
We have added to the rights of the wife, 
and have given to her a legal status which 
she does not have in any European coun- 
try; and progress is still going on in that 
direction. Instead of disturbing the mar- 
riage relation, such reforms have improved 
it. I believe that woman has the same 
natural right as men to a voice in the gov- 
ernment, and that to give women the 
right of suffrage would elevate the char- 
acter of suffrage. Therefore I give my 
vote hear ily for this movement.”’ 

Senators Merrimon, Morrill of Maine, 
and Anthony of Rhode Island, affirmed 
that suffrage was a political, not a natural 
right, and therefore was not asserted ip 
the Declaration. Morton answered: 

“Is not that a distinction without a dif 
ference? To say that I have aright to de- 
fend myself, but that I have no right to 
use the weapon necessary to protect my 
life against the assassin is nonsense, What- 
ever is @ proper means to enforce a natural 
right becomes a part of that right. So far 
as the government is concerned the right 
to consent or dissent is the right to vote. 
It is said that women have consented to 
our government, because a great part of 
them have not dissented. But they have 
had no power todissent. There have bee2 
four and a half millions of slaves who have 
not remonstrated against their bondage. 
Would it be argued that these had con- 
sented? But some women are asking for 
the suffrage, and even that a majority 40 
not want the ballot, how does that affect 
the right of those who do want it? One 
woman cannot cunsent for another. ; 

“It is potorious that women are paid 
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only one-half as much as men for the same 
quantity and kind of labor. That will 
pever be remedied until women have the 
right to vote.” 

The amendment was defeated and the 
pill rejected, but Morton had bravely and 
consistently stood by both. 

Morton’s father died of paralysis, and a 
similar fate befell him. In 1865, twelve 
years before his death, he bad a stroke 
which made himacripple. Asa striking 
jJlustration of the cruel malice of political 
calumny, it was asserted that this afflic- 
tion was the result of sexual vice, a charge 
wholly unfounded, On the contrary, as 
might be expected from a mao holding 
these views, Morton was devoted to his 
fami'y. He wrote to his wife, when ab- 
sent trom her, every day. To his children 
he was deeply attached. They never 
pa:ted from him, even for the night, with- 
out a kiss. This was true long after they 
were grown up and married, Those who 
gained admission to his home circle could 
pot fail to observe the spirit of love and 
confidence that prevailed. Rev. J. H. 
Bayliss said at his funeral: 

“It passed the bounds of ordinary family 
love, as the friendship between David and 
Jonathan surpassed the ordinary friend- 
ship of men. It was a passion that never 
died or waned, When burdened with such 
cares and tangled duties as no other Gov- 
ernor of that or any other State ever car- 
ried, he still welcomed into his crowded 
office at all hours his wife and children, 
and never failed to greet them with kisses. 
If they came twenty times a day, it was 
always the same, The tenderest parent 
sometimes wearies of the caresses of his 
children, especially if they are offered 


in the presance of others. But no 
matter who was with him, nor what 
large affairs were subject of con- 


versation, when his children came he 
helped them to climb upon his knee and 
never grew impatient of their fondling. 
He never went a journey of 50 miles with- 
out his wife, if she could go with him. 
This was not simply because it might 
gratify her, but also because her presence 
was a necessity to his happiness. She 
was with him in Oregon when the last 
stroke fell upon him. Such love wins 
love, and it is not strange that the chil- 
dren who were welcomed when they came, 
came often, nor that his sons, when they 
became men, still kissed him and he them 
as a constant habit. His wife almost 
worshipped him. During his long and 
agonizing illness she devoted herself to 
him with an abandon of self-forgetting 
that would be an insoluble mystery only 
that the world knows something of the 
might of love. So strong was her affec- 
tion that her immense service seemed to 
her no service at all. A friend said to 
her as she came from her husband’s side 
a moment, ‘You are doing too much,’ 
She replied, with a bewildered gaze, 
‘Doing too much? I am doing nothing; I 
would gladly die for him!’ The world 
knows something about this man, but it 
does nut kuow these things, Perhaps only 
a few of his neighbors kuow of the ex- 
quisite picture of family life that they had 
among them, But those who know the 
facts know what I say is true. I saw no 
dry eyes about that dying bed where the 
wife and sons pressed close about it, and 
she again and again cailed the dying man 
her ‘precious one,’ and the two sons, 
grown-up men, kissed his hands and 
cheek over and over, and baptized them 
with filial tears. Mrs. Morton is so pros- 
trated by this event as not to be able to 
be present at this time, and I do not hes- 
itate now, as 1 might under other circum- 
stances, to bring these things out of the 
obscurity of private life, because I am 
speaking to countless thousands, and I 
want to call the attention of the world to 
the delicate and beautiful coloring of this 
great life. I want men to know that this 
man had something else in him besides 
ambition and cold power. I want it 
known that while he could hate wrong 
with intensity, and could denounce it with 
the vehemence of lightning; could carry 
the affairs of a great State in his iron 
hand, and do it easily; and could leap, 
almost in a day, to the leadership of a 
Senate; he could also love like a woman, 
and, as a matter of fact, displayed in his 
constant family intercourse an affection 
as exquisite as it was exceptional.’’ 

Indiana has never known such obsequies 
as those of this illustrious citizen. A 
multitude, miles in length, waited for 
hours to see its passing. Morton was 
buried at Crown Hill, close to the graves 
of the soldiers for whom he had so tender- 
ly cared, And not the least of the trib- 
utes to his memory is this noble biogra- 
phy, itself a labur of love, by William 
Dodley Foulke, a man who knew him 
Well, and is inspired with the same love 
of liberty. His career was finely sum- 
marized by John Clark Ridpath, at the 
dedication of his monument: 
The people saw him as he lifted high 

His arm ofiron. In his warlike face 

as seen the fire of conflict, and his eye 

Shone with a quenchiess light, while from 

his place 
He thundered forth his challenge, and the 


Trace 
That served the times, and doubted, and 
stood still, 
While men were bleeding, and the black 
_ disgrace , 
Still wrapt its coils about us, felt the thrill 
And rose, and stood, and went to battle at 
his will. H. B. B. 





Since the opening of the Wadsworth- 
Longfellow house to visitors at Portland, 
Me,, this summer, nearly one thousand 
have availed themselves of the privilege. 
The visitors come from all parts of Amer- 
ica, and some are from the uttermost ends 
ofthe earth. Japan and Turkey are both 
represented on the pages of the register. 
There has lately been added to the collec- 
Uon in the old house a fine portrait of the 
poet, showing bim as he looked in 1840. 
The portrait is the work of Cule, the Port 
land artist, and is loaned to the Maine 
Historical Society by Miss Charlotte 
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HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O, 

Hall’s Catarth Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Testimo- 
nials sent free. Price, 75c per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

Hall's Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A BAKER'S DOZEN OF WILD BEASTS. 





BY CAROLYN WELLS. 
The Bath-Bunny is chubby and fat; 
He bas citron stuck into his hat, 
And sugar is spread 
All over bis head, 
But he cares vot a penny for that. 


The Wine-Jelly Fish will not scold 

If the weather’s sufiiciently cold; 
And though the queer creature 
Has scarcely a feature, 

He’s proud of his form, ! am told. 


The Mince-Python’s a crusty old beast, 
But a spirited guest at a feast. 

One night at my niece’s 

He went all to pieces, 
Or felt woefully cut up, at least. 


A little Biscuitten said, ‘How 

Shall I open my mouth when I meow? 
For [ cannot adjust 
My crisp upper crust, 

And [ don't like to wrinkle my brow.” 


The Cream-Puflin, who lives upon cus- 
tard, 
One day grew quite angry and blustered. 
When they said, ‘‘ Will he bite?” 
He replied, ‘‘ Well, I might, 
If you sprinkled me over with mustard.” 


The timid Corn-Pone-y's heart fluttered, 
But never a sentence be uttered, 

Until somebody said, 
“Pray, are you well bred 
And he answered, “I’m very well but- 

tered.”’ 
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The Flap-Jackal’s dearest desire 

Was to lie by a very hot fire. 
When he found he was burned, 
He suddenly turned, 

With a gesture expressive of ire. 


The Meringue-Outang rose on the sly 
And climbed to the top of a pie; 
They beat him to froth, 
And he felt very wroth, 
But he only said, calmly, ‘Ob, my!” 


The white Charlotte-Rooster averred 
At a cake-walk he'd beat any bird. 
Of course he was whipped, 
Though he hopped and he skipped 
In a manner extremely absurd. 


The small Ginger-Srapper in glee 

Said, ‘‘{’m going to swim in the sea!” 
W hen they said, ‘‘You’ll be drowned,” 
Quite darkly he frowned, 

Saying, ‘What dves that matter to me?”’ 


There was an old Tin-Cangaroo, 
And very conceited he grew, 
For in all of the shops 
They noticed his hops 
Which were found in the yeast he would 
brew. 


On a shelf sat a Stone-Crockodile 
Who had a phenomenal smile; 
If you offered him lard 
He winked very hard, 
And he ate an astonishing pile. 


The Bread-Panther remarked with a 
scowl, 
“T wish [ could go out and prowl! 
It’s so awfully slow ‘ 
To sit here and hold dough, 
Though it’s all covered up with a towel.” 


When in came the Pastry Cook—oo, 
And she said to the animals, “Shoo!” 
With roars of delight, 
They were soon out of sight; 
Some ran, and some hopped, and some 
flew. —Selected. 





EMMA'S TWO PUGS. 


If there was one thing that Emma Mer- 
ton wanted more than another, it Was a 
pug dog; but her mamma was not very 
fond of pugs, and would not consent to 
her papa buying one for her. However, 
one Christmas morning the first thing she 
saw when she opened her eyes was a pug 
dog—her much-longed-for pug —sitting on 
her dressing-table. With a bound she was 
out of bed, and in a moment had her arms 
around it. But, alas! it was not a verita- 
ble flesh-and-blood pug, but only a china 
one. But it was so real—the little black 
nose, the bulging eyes, the tight curl of 
the tail! You would have thought it 
surely would bark or wink. 

Poor Emma was so disappointed that 
she sat right down on the floor and cried. 
She was only eight years old, so that no 
wonder she was disappointed. But her 
mother tried to console her by saying 
that a china pug could never run off or 





die, and that nobody would steal it, all of 





which might easily happen to a real live 
pug. Then she gave Emma a wide red 
ribbon, which she tied with an enormous 
bow on the back of Mr. Pug’s neck; and 
when she set him at the front window no- 
body could tell whether he was alive or 
not, In time Emma grew as fond of her 
china pet as most girls do of their dolls, 
But unfortunately she let him fall one 
day, and then something happened that 
never would if he had been a real live 
dog. He broke! And poor Emma thought 
her heart was broken, too. 

Her papa felt very sorry for her, and 
had quite a talk with her mamma, who 
finally laughed and said, *‘All right!” So 
one morning, not very long after the ca- 
tastrophe, her papa told her to put her 
hat on and come with him, They stopped 
at a dingy looking place on Orleans Street 
—for Emma lived in New Orleans—and 
went through a dingy passage into the 
wide court which you find in every 
large house in the old part of the city. 
And—well, the sight she saw made her 
scream with delight, for there were five 
of the dearest pugs you ever saw, all 
alive, but so much like the china one that 
you could hardly believe they weren’t. 
Three of them were perched up in a ham- 
per and two of them longing to get in. 
They did look so “cute’’—just like a pic- 
ture. Emma’s joy knew no bounds when 
her papa told her to take her choice, as 
her mamma had consented to her having a 
live dog for her very own! It was hard 
to choose, for they were all as like as 
peas ‘n a pod. So she shut her eye and 
took the first one she picked up. 

*T will call him Beauty,” she said. 

Her papa laughed, and said he thought 
that was a queer name for anything a 
homely as a pug dog. 

‘“Why,’’ she laughed, ‘the is so ugly he 
is positively charming!” 

And, indeed, that is what they all 
thought very soon, for he made friends 
with the whole family, and he was just as 
smart and playful as a dog could be. He 
had a fashion of taking a large hoop in 
his mouth and whirling around with it 
until the hoop would stand out straight. 
He would keep this up till he would get 
so dizzy he would fall over; and then he 
had a rubber ball which he would chase 
all over the house. When he got tired 
his mistress would take the hoop and ball 
away from him, and he would whine and 
cry for them like a baby. 

Singing was another accomplishment. 
There was one song in which he always 
joined, and that was ‘The Bonnie Blue 
Flag.”” The moment the note on the 
piano was struck for ‘‘Hurrah,’? Beauty 
would begin a series of harmonious barks, 
and stop at just the right place. Although 
Beauty was a great pet, and never knew 
what a want was, he had a warm heart 
and could feel sorry for unfortunate ani- 
mals. One day, when he was sitting in 
the front door, taking his morning airing 
in the sun, he espied a poor, little, half 
starved, draggled, yellow kitten in the 
gutter in front of the house, Poor thing, 
how forlorn she did look! Pity for her 
must have stirred Beauty’s heart, for he 
waddled down the steps, went over to her 
and sniffed her, and then carefully picked 
her up and carried her into the house, and 
set her down at Mrs. Merton’s feet. 

Beauty was wild till the kitten was fed, 
and sat by watching her as she drank her 
milk. Nothing could be more devoted 
than Beauty was to his new protégé. 
Every meal was shared with her. In fact, 
he would eat nothing until she was fed, 
and he chaperones her like a shadow. 
Kitty is now a big, lazy, yellow cat, but 
she and Beauty are the most devoted of 
friends; and Beauty can never get over a 
certain feeling of anxiety when the cat 
disappears over the high, back-yard fence. 
—Junior Herald. 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. ‘ 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS: 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leafiets 
include speeches by Hon. John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





Woman’s Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction, Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’CER AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA) 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 
50 ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25, 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 








Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor,” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
rescne 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other svurce.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New Yor, 











SOCIAL PURITY LEAFLETS. 
THE PHILANTHROPIST SERIES. 


The f llowing leaflets of The Philanthropist 

Series have been published: 

1. Legal Protection for Young Girls, by 
Aaron M. Powell. 

2 The State and Girlhood, by Emily Black- 
well, M. D. 

3. Save the Boys, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 
4. Social Purity the Latest and Greatest 
Crusade, eight pages, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

5 The Sacredness of Motherhood, by Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Bond. 

6. The White Cross, by the Rt. Rev. Henry 
C. Potter, D. D., Bishop of New York. 

7. Mrs. Butler—The New Moral Crusade, 
with portrait, eight pages, reprinted 
from The Christian, London. 

8. The Donble Standard of Morality, by 

Mrs. J. E. Butler. 

. Clean Lips, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

10. How to Organize the White Cross—Its 
Objects avd Methods, eight pages, by 
Rev. B_ F. De Costa, D. D. 

11. The Secredness of Fatherhood, by Rev. 
A. H. Lewis, D. D. 

12. Guarding the Young, by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Powell Bond. 

13. Age of Consent Legislation, by Rev. A. 
H. Lewis, D. D. 

14. Need of Combination Among Women for 
Self-Protection, eight pages, by Emily 
Blackwell, M. D. 

15. The Sin of Impurity, eight pages, by Rev. 
Canon Wilberforce, A. M. 

16. Drink and Vice, by Aaron M. Powell. 

17. Wages and Vice, by Rev. A. H. Lewis. 

18. High Ideals of Purity, eight pages, by 
anna Rice Powell. 

19. Law and [mmorality, by Rev. A. H. 
Lewis, D. D. 

20. Social Vice and National Decay, eight 
pages, by Rev. W. T. Sabine. 

21. Girlhood and Purity — A Portion of a 
Private Letter to Girls, eight pages, by 
Grace H. Dodge. 

Regulation Fallacies—Vice Not a Neces- 
sity, 8 pages, by Emily Blackwell, M.D. 

23. The Need for Work to Promote Social 
Purity,8 pp., by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

24. An Earnest Appeal to Young Women, by 
a Friend. 

25. The White Cross in Education, 8 pages, 
by Frances E. Willard. 

26. A Mother’s Letter to Her Son, by Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt. 

27. Message to Young Men— Wild Oats, eight 
pages, by Rev. J. P. Gledstone. 

28. Social Purity—The Right Training of 

Children, 8 pp., by Edward B. Rawson. 

Medical Declaration Concerning Chas- 
tity, 8 pp., signed by many Physicians. 

30. Ministerial Declaration Against Legal- 
ized Vice, eight pages, signed by many 
Ministers. 

Christ’s Teaching on the Social Evil, 8 
pages, by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
2. Physical Aspect of the Purity Movement, 

by Douglass Caulkins, M. D. 

They will be mailed, post paid. to any address, 

atten centsa dozen; filty centsa hundred. Nos. 4, 

7, 10, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 29, 30 and 

31, eight pages, twenty cents a dozen, one dollar 

a hundred. 
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Bounp VoLtumMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prenared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of [THE PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13 00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents @ 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12 rooms. Mortgage of $2,750 at 5 per cent. can 
s and as long as interestis paid Rented at $25 a 
month to responsible tevant. Will sell equity 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and month- 
ly payments of $25 each. Lot 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 

ress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Office, Boston. 
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Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 

CHARLES P, TuAyer, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opens its next session September 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Prexcy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t., 
New York. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 














The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 





The Valley and Hills ot Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice, 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines, 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISNED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1971. 








JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








CALL FOR CONVENTION. 
The Twentieth Annual Convention of the 
Wisconsin Wowan Suffrage Association is 
hereby called to meet in Madison, Wia., Sept. 


10-11-12, 1902. for the election of officers, and | 


the transaction of such other business as may 
properly come before the meeting. 

It isto be hoped that the association will 
be fully represented at this convention, and 
that each member will go prepared to do her 
part in making it a success. The Madison 
people, renowned for hospitality, will do 
their utmost to welcome us to their beauti- 
ful city. Let them be rewarded by an inter- 
esting, enthusiastic convention. 

Erta M. GARDNER, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FREE. 





Suffrage , societies or individuals who 
will agree to distribute woman suffrage 
leaflets this summer, wherever they can 
secure a promise that they will be read, 
will be supplied without charge, except 
the postage or expressage, which must be 
sent in advance to us by the persons order- 
ing. Enclose the amount of expressage 
you are willing to pay, that we may ship 
as many as the expressage will cover. 

These leaflets are mostly in packages of 
one hundred each, and are by various 


writers. Our stock on hand is limited, so 
the selection must be left tous. Address 
Leaflet Department, Woman's Journal 


Office, 3 Park St., Boston, enclosing postal 
order. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS SUFFRAGE ALLIES. 

The outcome of women’s clubs is to 
arouse and increase women’s interest in 
public affairs. Therefore all such clubs 
are inevitable allies of the woman suffrage 
movement. Some of them refuse to dis- 
cuss the suffrage question, and even adopt 
constitutional limitations against its con- 
sideration. Some of them ‘‘taboo’’ all 
political and religious topics. No matter! 
Any activity of mind, any exercise of 
thought, any comparison of views, assures 
eventual contact with human affairs. And 
contact with human affairs is precisely 
what is needed to prepare women for 
suffrage. 

For this reason I am glad when women 
coéperate in any form of activity, mental 
or moral. The main reason why they 
have been so generally excluded from po- 
litical activity has been their isolation. 
The nunnery is not solely a Roman Cath- 
olic institution. It exists practically ina 
hundred thousand homes where the wife 
and daughters are segregated from the 
outside world. This can only be over- 
come by a frank acceptance of wider in- 
terests. Therefore even a Browning or a 
Shakespeare Club, achurch sociable, or an 
Old Ladies’ Home is, su to speak, a suf- 
frage kindergarten. Village Improvement 
Societies, Granges, Working Girls’ Clubs, 
Women’s Relief Corps, Ladies of the Mac- 
cabees, Women’s Home and Foreign Mis- 
sions, Christian Endeavor Societies, Ep 
worth Leagues, King’s Daughters, Charity 
Clubs,—a thousand societies for special 
objects,—all lift women out of mental 
torpor aud stagnation. Just in propor- 
tion as women learn to think and feel are 
they inspired to act and to do. Suffrage 
itself is only the authoritative expression 
of individual opinion. When women have 
opivions, the expression of these opinions 
is only a question of time, and the ballot- 
box will finally register that opinion. 

H. B. B. 
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POLITICS VERSUS POLITICS. 

One of the most amusing and encourag- 
ing manifestations of the progressive en- 
lightenment of women is the so-called 
“anti”? suffrage movement, A few esti- 
mable women are alarmed at the demand 
that women shall be recognized-as resp :n- 
sible citizens, and, in order to prevent it, 
they form what may properly be called a 
political organization, They elect officers, 
employ lecturers, hold meetings, attend 
public bearings, circulate tracts—resort, 
in short, to every imaginable political 
method to persuade men not to allow 
their sister women or themselves to ex- 
press their opinions at the polls. But in 
doing so they abandon their own grvund, 
and enter p-litics. Surely addressing 
public meetings and issuing printed mani- 
festves involve more publicity than mere- 
ly droppiog a piece of paper in a box once 
or twice a year. It would puzzle the *'So- 
ciety Opposed to the Further Extension 





of Suffrage to Women” to explain why 
they condemn voting for Governor or 
President, while some of them vote and 
urge other women to vote for an improved 
school committee, and even serve on 
school boards or as overseers of the poor. 
“Strange that such difference there should 


“Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee!"’ 

And this leads me to urge that woman 
suffrage clubs should not limit themselves, 
as they sometimes do, to discussing suf- 
frage only. I wish they would discuss all 
questions in which women and men have @ 
common interest. Every public measure, 
national, State, or municipal; every sub- 
ject bearing upon present or prospective 
public welfare; from improved tenements 
to civil service reform; from the Aladdin 
Oven to the Steel Trust; from a sewing- 
machine to a protective tariff; from reci- 
procity to imperialism—is a question 
which involves alike the welfare of mea 
and women. When this universality of 
interest is recognized by suffrage clubs, 
there will be no difficulty in keeping in- 
terest alive. The true idea of a woman 
suffrage ciub is a society of women and 
men primarily for equal suffrage, but in- 
| cidentally for the consideration of sub- 
jects of varied public interest, recognizing 
latitude of discussion and diversity of 
opinion upon these minor topics. Mrs, 
Livermore, in her successful ‘‘Fortnight- 
lies’’ of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, has set an example 
which may well be followed by suffragists 
in every locality. H. B. B. 
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ANTI-SUFFRAGE REPORT REVIEWED. 





(Concluded.) 

Mrs. Wm. T. Sedgwick, in the annual 
report of the ‘‘Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women” for 1902, published in our 
columns last week, undertakes to defend 
the Association from some of the criticisms 
to which the inconsistency of its members 
has exposed it. She says: 

‘*We are often chided in Massachusetts 
for not voting on school matters.’’ They 
well may be, since they are constantly 
reiterating that the right to vote implies 
the duty to vote, while most of them 
neglect to use the school suffrage. 

Mrs, Sedgwick says: ‘‘We feel justified 
in what some call our ‘inconsistency’ by 
the fact that school suffrage in Massachu- 
setts was called ‘an experiment.’’’ It 
was called an experiment when it was 
granted, in 1879; but now, after twenty- 
three years, it may be regarded as an es- 
tablished fact—established not only in 
Massachusetts, but in half the States of 
the Union. Mrs. Sedgwick herself has 
no hope that it can be abolished. She 
says: 

Repeal almost never comes. ... The 
recent act of Kentucky in withdrawing 
schoo! suffrage is the only one on record 
in recent years, and could only have be- 
come law through its complication with 
the Negro question. 

School suffrage in Massachusetts being 
then a fixed fact, it-is clearly the duty of 
Mrs. Sedgwick and her friends to use it 
for the good of the schools, if they believe 
their own favorite statement that the 
right to vote implies the duty to vote, 
The truth is that most of them are 
not enough interested in the schools 
to care to vote on school questions. In 
this, unfortunately, they only resemb'e 
the great mass of men and women not 
connected with the Anti-Sutfrage Associa- 
tion; witness the fact that at the Boston 
school election last December, out of 
abvut 85,000 men who voted for Mayor, 
more than 41,000 neglected to mark their 
ballots for schvol committee after they 
were actually at the polls. 

To excuse themselves for this lack of 
public spirit, however, the anti-suffrage 
ladies say, in substance, that they are 
afraid if they were faithful over a few 
things, they might be made rulers over 
mavy things, and therefore they prefer to 
be unfaithful. But they would be just as 
free to put forward this plea for evasion 
of duty if they had the full ballot. Its 
granting would undoubtedly be called an 
experiment. And they could say that if 
they used it they feared their actiun 
might be an encouragement to some other 
State to make the obnoxious experiment; 
and the excuse will be just as vaiid as it 
is to-day regarding the school ballot, and 
no more so. But the ‘‘Antis’’ are guided 
much more by prejudice than by logic; so 
we sh:+ll duubtiess continue to be treated 
to the funny sight of women who do not 
use the sch ol ballot going up to the 
State H use and gravely protesting that 
the women who want to vote ought not to 
be allowed to d» so, because the right 
implies the duty, and the ‘*Antis’’ would 
be compelled by their cunsciences to vote 
likewise, whether they wanted to or not. 

It is encouraging to hear that the argu- 
ment from taxation without representa- 
tion is ‘ta stumbling-block to a good many 
women who would otherwise join’’ the 
‘*Antis.”’ It will probably be hard to 
convince such women that it is less ob- 
jectionable ‘‘class legislation’ to class all 











women with infants and idiots than to 
relieve a certain number of especially 
qualified women from those ignominious 
disabilities. And it is edifying to hear 
the ‘‘Antis’’ object to this in the name of 
democracy, when their speeches at the 
hearings for years past have bristled with 
anti-democratic sentiment. John Graham 
Brooks says that he has made a careful 
study of their arguments against woman 
suffrage, and nine-tenths of them at bot- 
tom are arguments against democracy. 

Mrs. Sedgwick says the anti-suffrage 
ladies must continue to go up to the State 
House and make public speeches in order 
to prove that a woman’s place is at home, 
because “it is natural that our legislators 
should believe that there is only one side 
to the question in the minds of women, 
unless representatives of the other side 
appear in protest.’’ 
the legislators find no women opposed to 
equal suffrage among their own wives 
and daughters, or among the women 
whom they meet in society. How de- 
lightful to know that suffrage sentiment 
among women has become so nearly 
universal! 

Mrs. Sedgwick says: ‘‘We can afford to 
say with Emerson that ‘a foolish consis- 
tency is the hobgoblin of little minds.’ ”’ 
Emerson was referring to the stupid con- 
sistency that will not change an opinion 
after it has been proved to be wrong. He 
illustrated his meaning by his own change 
of views on the woman question; he was 
opposed to woman suffrage in his callow 
youth, and in favor of it during all his 
later life. But Emerson never would have 
upheld the glaring inconsistency that pro- 
fesses one thing and practises another; 
that says the right to vote implies the 
duty to vote, yet neglects the school bal- 
lot; that opposes suffrage as involving 
too much publicity, yet does things in- 
volving a hundred times as much public- 
ity; or that circulates pamphlets object- 
ing to the ballot on the ground that 
“voting implies the holding of public 
offices,’’ while the most prominent ‘‘An- 
tis’’ themselves hold public offices and 
glory in it. 

We advise our readers to cut out the 
Anti-Suffrage Report and paste it into 
their scrapbooks, for the amusement and 
wonder of their grandchildren. A. 8, B. 


-_—- 


ONSET WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Wo- 
man’s Congress at Onset Bay will be held 
on Friday and Saturday, Aug. 8 and 9, 
There will be good speakers at the morn- 
ing sessions, which will be full of interest. 
Addresses will be delivered by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw on Friday afternoon and by Mrs, 
Carrie Chapman Catt on Saturday after- 
nooo. Mrs, Carrie P. Pratt, assisted by 
an efficient committee, will have charge 
of the platform. 

Onset is only fifty miles from Boston 
and is one of the most beautiful resorts on 
the South shore. It is to be hoped that a 
Jarge number of Massachusetts suffragists 


will attend this Woman’s Congress. 
F. M. A. 





-_--— 


COMERS AND GOERS. 





Miss Vida Goldstein sailed July 24 for 
Australia, carrying with her the cordial 
good-will of many friends here whom she 
has won by her sunny spirit and bright 


common sense. The Woman’s Sphere will | 


welcome her back, and will doubtless pub- 
lish some readab'e notes of her American 
trip, which she thoroughly enjoyed. Miss 
Goldstein and her paper promise to be 
strong factors in the growing reforms of 
that progressive country, 80 early on rec- 
ord as just to its women. 

We had a pleasant call from an able 
young newspaper man from New York, 
Mr. Lovis Heaton Pink, who expressed 
sincere interest in our cause. 

Mrs. Caroline H. Hoyle, from the staff 
of the St. Louis Post Despatch, came 
in lately. Mrs. Hoyle is taking a much- 
needed rest with ber sister, Mrs. John H. 
Hammond, at Lookout Hill, Gloucester, 
and incidentally gathering matter for an 
article op some of the women journalists 
of the day. Mrs. Hoyle has entire charge 
of the religious department of the Post- 
Despatch, besides contributing papers on 
various matters of present interest. She 
looked very youthful to be the mother of 
two grown upsons, a daughter who is an 


artist, and a younger one now at Dana' 


Hall. 

It hardly needed the note of introduc- 
tion from our friend, Mr. James L. 
Hughes, of Toronto, to make us welcome 
the young woman physician, Dr. Wood, 


who, fu'l of enthusiasm and energy, called | 


on us in an interval of ber work at the 
Fayette Street Dispensary. Dr. Wood, 
having been graduated at the Toronto 
Medical College, is serving a term as one 
of the internes at the New England Hos- 
pital. This includes work at the dis- 
pensary, which Dr. Wood considers a 
most valuable and helpful institution, a 
real refuge for poor and suffering women 
and children, 

Mr. and Miss Blackwell are entertain- 


It would seem that | 


| ing Mr. and Mrs. Harold Apollonio at 
Chilmark, in the hospitable abode some- 
times called ‘‘Quitsy Cottage.”’ 

Miss Turner is enjoying her vacation 
with Mrs, George H. Page and her family, 
at Santuit, Mass. 

Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison recently made 
|a brief call at this office. Heand Mrs, 
| Garrison are spending the summer with 

Rev. Anna Shaw at Wianno, 
Miss Flora Batchelder, whose new Po- 
litical Equality Club grows and flourishes, 
told of akindly act done by some one 
| who employs two members of the club in 
| her summer home at the sea shore. The 

young women asked that they might be 
allowed to come into Boston once a month 
| to attend the meetings of their beloved 
| club, and the employer not only gave cor- 
| dial consent, but paid their passage money 
to show her approval. Miss Batchelder 
| is modest and gentle, although so deeply 
| in earnest; and I did not much wonder 
| that a lady who, standing by the neat 
business desk at 372 Boylston Street, had 
expressed herself as violently opposed to 
suffrage for women, (which, however, 
she said, ‘tis certainly coming,’’) came 
in on another day bringing what Miss 
| Batchelder gratefully called “the most 
exquisite bunch of sweet peas that I ever 
'saw.’’ “If you are angry, you invite ao- 

ger; if you are loving and kind, you in- 
| vite the same spirit,’’ say the apostles of 
| mental healing. C. W. 


| WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

| —— 

Dr. Alice E. Rowe, of Springfield, Mass., 
| has been elected a member of the staff of 
| the State Hospital for the Insane in Go- 
| wanda, N,. Y., and will serve in that insti- 
tution as a specialist in gynecology. This 
| institution is the largest of its kind in 
New York, and the election carries with 
| it considerable honor. Dr. Rowe took 
| the regent’s examination of the Univer 
| sity of the State of New York about two 
| months ago in preparation for the p si- 
| tion, and a month later she took the civil 
service examination, which is required of 
candidates for the position. One of the 
requirements for eligibility is that the 
candidate stand among the first three, 
only that number of names being certified 
for the vacancy on the staff. Dr. Rowe 
graduated at the Boston University Medi- 
cal School in 1893, and afterward spent a 
year in the Massachusetts Homeopathic 
Hospital. She has made a specialty of 
nervous diseases. She spent four months 
of last year studying in the hospitals in 
Berlin and other places in Europe. 

At a recent meeting of the trustees of 
the Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Associa- 
tion, it was decided to appoint a woman 
for the position of Supreme Medical Ex- 
aminer of the Association. Heretofore a 
man has occupied this place. Dr. Jane 
Carroll, of Buffalo, N. Y., was unani- 
mously chosen for the position, the trus- 
| tees seeing no need of going outside the 
| ranks of the society for a medical adviser. 
| The L. C. B. A. was organized in 1890, 
| and has made a remarkable growth. It 
now has over 100,000 members enrolled, 
| The Howard Medical School, Washing- 
| ton, D. C., is open to students irrespec- 
| tive of color or sex. It provides instruc- 
tion in medicine, pharmacy, and dentistry, 
and its graduates acquit themselves with 
credit before State and other examining 
boards. Dr, Anna Bartsch, who gradu- 
ated last May, has secured, by competitive 
examination, a tutorship in the Maternity 
Hospital at Philadelphia, standing second 
in a class of seven who passed, Dr. W. 
'M. Harris, the only woman graduate in 
pharmacy this year, is assistant in the 
drug store of her husband, Dr. Harris, 
who is also a graduate of Howard and one 
of the most progressive colored druggists 
in Washington. 








The work accomplished by Dr. Eliza M. 
| Mosher, as women’s dean at the Univer- 
| sity of Michigan, is summarized in the 
University News Letter as follows: 


She has completed six years’ work in 
the deanship. Prior to her coming to the 
University, there was no gymnasium for 
women. The completion and furnishing 
of the women’s building are due in no 
small measure to her effurts. The contri- 
bution of eleven hundred dollars for this 
| purpose by the women’s clubs of Michi- 
gan was made at her suggestion. The 
organization of gymnastic work for wom- 
en has been perfected under her direct 
supervision. Animportant and most use- 
ful feature of this work has been the 
physical examination and registration of 
women entering the University, for future 
reference and guidance in their gymnasi- 
' um work and iu college life. Dr. Mosher 
has taken charge of all excuses of absence 
|from college duties on the part of the 
| women in the literary department, a ser- 
| vice fur which she was especially well 
| qualified by ber medical training and ex- 
! perience. As professor of hygiene, Dr. 

Mosher has given instruction to hundreds 

of students. As custodian of the women’s 
| building, she has had the oversight of 
‘ many social avd public functions, espec- 
j ially those that were conducted by the 
Woman's League. In all these fields, and 








in many other less public but equally uge. 


ful ways, the dean of women has hag 


numerous and varied duties to discharge, 

Dr. Helen C. Putnam, in the Journa! 
American Medical Association, May 24, 
under the title “Attendants and Nurse. 
maids,’’ argues the need and legitimate 


demand for women to care for the sick, in, 


suitable and selected cases, who shall be 
less expert and less expensive than the 
graduated nurse, At the same time she 
does not advocate less preparation or any 
diminution of price for the skillful nurse 
needed in critical cases. F. M. A, 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

On Sunday, July 27, the Universalist 
church of Newfields, N. H., celebrated 
the thirtieth anniversary of its organiza. 
tion, A sermon and historical address 
by the pastor, Rev. (Mrs.) N. W. P. Smith 
and a sermon by Rev. Henry Blanchard, 
D. D., of Portland, Me., were the leading 
features of the commemoration services, 
Mrs, Smith was called to this church five 
years ago. She was born in Province- 
town, Mass., and in 1882 entered Welles. 
ley. Afteratwo years’ course, she taught 
for a time, and was married in 1888. She 
bas one son, 12 years old. In 1894, Med. 
ford being her home, she entered Tufts 
Divinity School, and in 1897 was one of 
its two first women graduates. She has 
displayed much ability as a preacher, and 
under her pastorate the Newfields parish 
has steadily progressed. 





The First Unitarian Church, Grand 
Haven, Mich., has engaged its pastor for 
another year at an increased salary. A 
correspondent of the Christian Register 
writes: ‘‘This society bas suffered from 
financial losses for two years past, but is 
bravely trying to keep its church doors 
open; and a vigorous effort has been 
made to retain the services of Mrs, Ab- 
bott, whose services have been truly ap- 
preciated and widely recognized. Our 
Unitarian faith stands higher in Grand 
Haven and is better understood since her 
coming. A Young People’s Union has 
made a start; and our Women’s Industrial 
Society is holding its own in numbers and 
interest, in anticipation of a brighter 
future,”’ F. M. A. 





SAVING THE CHILDREN. 

Much interest was shown last week at 
the Jewish Chautauqua Summer Assem- 
bly at Atlantic Highlands, N. J., in the 
subject of saving delinquent children, 
Miss Minnie F. Low, of Chicago, gave an 
address on ‘Juvenile Delinquents and the 
Juvenile Court,’’ in which she said: 

“The enactment of a special law by 
eleven of our States within the past few 
years, exclusively in the interest of min- 
ors, marks the dawn of a new era along 
the lines of jurisprudence. The Juvenile 
Court law and the Juvenile Court are not 
only the advent of a broader humanity, 
but are the authentic expression of a 
modern and enlightened philanthropy. 
They constitute one of the best legislative 
measures devised so far for the care, treat- 
ment and control of destitute, neglected 
and delinquent children; for preventing 
crime among them, and for securing to 
them justice and friendly services.’’ 

Miss Low pointed out that the Juvenile 
law placed so broad and liberal a construc- 
tion upon what constituted depevdency 
and delinquency that every phase of child 
life came within its jurisdiction, A de- 
pendent child was not only one that was 
destitute, homeless or abandoned, but one 
that had not fit parental care or guardian- 
ship; that begged or received alms; that 
lived with immoral persons or in ques- 
tiunable places; or any child whose home, 
by reason of neglect, cruelty or depravity, 
made it an unfit abode for a child, or any 
child under a certain age that peddled, 
sang or played musical instruments upon 
the streets, or gave public entertainments. 
The law held a delinquent child to be one 
that violated any law of the State, or one 
that was incorrigible, or associated with 
thieves, vicious or immoral persons, or 
gambled, or frequented gambling places. 
The speaker’s experience, however, was 
that a large majority of delinquents 
would, upon proper test, be justly placed 
in the class of dependents. The stepping 
stone to crime amoung children was tru- 
ancy. Since the establishment of the 
Juvenile Court in Chicago, three years 
ago, the number of boys under the age of 
16 lodged in the county jail was reduced 
from 575 to 20. 

The Juvenile Court law opposed the 
lodging of children in stations. If arrest- 
ed, they were transferred to a place pro- 
vided for their temporary detention, 
where they could read and play to their 
hearts’ content. Police Magistrates held 
them for the Juvenile Court if there was 
evidence of guilt. The interests of the 
child were represented by ihe probation 
officer. 

Miss Low described the conditions 
which Jed children astray, such as miser- 
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able aod uninviting homes, aud dance 
halls. She advocated stringent laws 
against men who wronged young girls. 
Seventy per cent. of the deliuquent boys 
in Chicago were accused of larceny in one 
form or another. The buying and selling 
of stolen goods was at the root of this 
evil. The probation system provided by 
the Juvenile Court law was referred to as 
the keynote to the situation. Nothing 
was so far reaching or effective as this 
probation work. The probation officer 
represented the State in her interest for 
the child, acting as helper, guardian, and 
often as parent. In many instances the 
fundamental work of the probation officer 
lay in serious effurts to uplift parents. 
The relation between the officer and some 
of her charges was one of friendship and 
trust. 





_———_ wee 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 





The August Atlantic is seasonably a fic- 
tion number. Besides the continuation 
of the Baroness Von Hutten’s delightful 
story, “Our Lady of the Beeches,” it 
opens with a powerful ‘fisher’’ story by 
Norman Duncan, “In the Fear of the 


Lord,’’ and includes attractive stories and 


sketches by Arthur Colton, Jack London, 
Alice Brown, and Aunie H. Donnell. Ed. 
mund Gosse contributes a timely paper 
on **The Revival of Poetic Drama’’; Mar- 
tha Baker Dunn an amusing study of 
“The Browning Tonic’’; and Elizabeth R. 
Pennell unveils more secrets of her 
“Cookery Books,’’ with especial refer- 
ence to the historic Mrs. Glasse, well 
known to fame (but falsely, as Mrs, Pen- 
nell claims) as the author of the immortal 
words, ‘*First catch your hare.’’ 

Chief among the illustrated articles in 
the Critic are “Italian Writers of To- 
Day,’’ by Signora Sofia de Fornaro, and 
“Edgar Allan Poe, World-Author,” by 
Prof. Charles F. Richardson. Signora de 
Fornaro sketches the various poets, nov- 
elists, and playwrights who have contrib- 
uted to modern Italian literature. Among 
the women writers touched upon are Sig- 
nora Serao, Ada Negri, Contezza Lara, 
and Anna Vivanti. The illustrations are 
confined to portraits, reproduced after 
the must recent photographs. Other il- 
lustrated articles include a paper on ‘*The 
Land of Evangeline,’’ by Miss Mary Jo- 
sephine Mayer, enlivened by photographs 
of scenes in and about Nova Scotia and 
the Arcadian country; and Mr. Alden W. 
Quimby’s **The Spell of a Sylvan Story.”’ 
The “story”? in question is Bayard Tay- 
lor’s *‘Story of Kennett.’ 

The special educational number of the 
Outlook (August Magazine Number) con- 
tains a charmingly illustrated article on 
“School Gardens’”’ by Mr. Dick J. Crosby, 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture; @ paper on the heads of some 
women’s colleges, by Dean Jordan of Smith 
College, illustrated with particularly at- 
tractive portraits of four presidents and 
deans of women’s colleges; a talk about 
Princeton University, by Robert Bridges; 
an elaborate article on the University of 
Chicago, by Prof. George E. Vincent; an 
illustrated sketch of the organization, his- 
tory. aud work of ‘*The American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Wheeler, chairman of the Man ging 
Committee; a discussion on the relations 
between the college and university, by 
Professor Hyde of Bowdoin and Professur 
Harris of Amherst; and an editorial sum- 
mary of the educational progress of the 
year, 

Among the general articles of the Era 
Magazine are: ‘*The Money Maker,” by 
Alfred Mathews; “The Volcanic Activity 
of the EKarth,’’ by North Overton Messen- 
ger; “The Bird Who Laughs,’’ by Dora 
Read Goodale; **The City Beautiful,” by 
William M. Bunn; and “On the Shore of 
Bay Chaleur,” by Eliza B. Chase. The 
last mentioned is written ia a bright vein 
which is exhilarating. Heory Francis’s 
“Marie Antoinette’? and Joel Chandler 
Harris's ‘‘Gabriel Tolliver” are both con- 
tinued. There a eshort poems ana sto- 
ties, all eminently readable, numerous 
teviews of books, and the usual features 
of interest. F. M. A. 
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CANADIAN COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


Among the matters that came before 
the clusing meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Women of Canada was the appoint- 
Ment, at the request of the Iuternational 
Council, of six experts in six subjects 
named by that Council, whose work it 
Will be to keep themselves posted in all 
Matters relating to their respective sub- 
jects, so as to be able to supply informa- 
tion in respect to Canada that may be re- 
quired by members of similar committees 
in any of the other fourteen National 
Councils, The six appointed are as fol- 
lows: Education, Mrs. Skioner of St. 
John, N. B.; Industries, Mrs. McCready 
of Charlottetown; The Professions, Mrs. 
John Cox of Montreal; Laws relating to 
Women and children, Miss Clara Brett 
Martin, Toronto; Women voters and their 
Tesponsibilities, Mrs. O. C. Edwards of 





| Fort Macleod; Sociai reform, Mrs. Bryce 


of Wiunipeg. 

Miss Martin is the young woman who 
made the long and successful fight for ad- 
mission to the bar. She is a member of 
the Torouto School Board. 

The subjects of the evening public 
meetings were manual training, including 
huuselhold science, prison reform, and the 
Victorian Order of Nurses. Mayor White 
of St. John presided over the first of these 
meetings, Lieutenant-Governor Snowball 
over the second, aod Judge Forbes, anda 
pumber of prominent men were among 
the speakers. During the past two years 
twenty-eight manual training schools 
have been established in Canada. As 
an impetus to the new training, Sir Wil- 
liam McDonald, of Montreal, has given 
$125,000 for the foundation of a school of 
domestic science at Guelph. This will 
be open to students from all over the 
Dominion, 

The report of Miss Charlotte McLeod, 
chief superintendent of the Victorian Or- 
der of Nurses, sent to the Council, shows 
that eight hospitals are now in use, three 
of which were opened last year. Six have 
received grants from the Lady Minto 
Home, which have gone toward improv- 
ing the buildings and their services. 
Three new hospitals will be opened in 
September. It is hoped soon to give In- 
dian girls in the west training that will 
suit them for work among their own 
people. 

Mrs. Boomer, of London, Ont., from 
the committee on women on_ school 
boards, said New Brunswick is the ban- 
ner province, having sixteen women on 
the school boards. Women, she said, 
should continue the agitation in all sec- 
tions. Motherhood has its claims for rep- 
resentation wherever education is con- 
cerned, and women should be prepared to 
bear their share of the burden. Women 
who have votes should use them in the 
interests of women. She said the local 
Councils should use all their efforts to 
secure the election of women on school 
boards. 

Mrs. J. L. Hughes, of Toronto, who ad- 
vocates school and full suffrage for wom- 
en, delivered an admirable address on 
education, in which she urged individual 
interest in all vital movements. Create 
public opinion, she said, and the law is in 
your own hand, Individual ideals make 
the spirit of the thought, and whatever 
our true ideals are our life shows forth in 
expression. For the self-defence of the 
nation we must bring up a generation su- 
periur to ourown. No community is too 
poor to have everything that education 
can supply, and when it says that it has 
not enough money to house all its school 
children, to pay music and kindergarten 
teachers, it deceives itself. ; 

The Woman’s Enfranchisement Associ- 
ation was represented in the Council by 
Miss Mabel Peters, of St, John. Miss 
Peters was made chairman for the coming 
year of the Committee on Vacation Schools 
and Supervised Playgrounds. 

Lady Aberdeen was nominated as the 
next president of the International Coun- 
cil of Women. 

An invitation from the Toronto Local 
Council of Women and the Toronto City 
Council (of men) to hold the next meeting 
of the National Council in Toronto, was 
accepted, F., M. A. 
ak 2a 


FOR WOMEN IN SWEDEN. 





According to the Minneapolis Journal, 
which frequently gives news from the 
Norseland, Sweden has done the follow- 
ing things for women: 


In 1845 parliament granted to sisters 
equal hereditary rights to property with 
their brothers, and a wife equal matrimo- 
nial righis to property with her husband. 

In 1846 women were permitted to engage 
in trade. 

In 1853 women were first employed as 
teachers in the public schools. 

ln 1856 women were admitted to the 
academy of music. 

In 1857 they were recognized as lawful 
witnesses to wills. 

In 1859 colleges for women were estab- 
lished. 

In 1861 women were permitted to prac- 
tice medicine and dentistry; they were 
first employed as organists in churches, 
and normal schools were established for 
the education of women teachers. 

In 1862 suffrage was granted women in 
municipal affairs. These rights can now 
be exercised by all women who pay taxes. 
In Stockholm, however, a woman voter 
must be out of debt and the lawful owner 
of the property upon which the taxes are 
paid. 

In 1863 women were admitted to the 
postal and telegraphic service of the gov- 
ernment and declared to be of age at 25 
years. 

In 1864 instruction in physical culture 
was extended to women at the Central 
Institute. 

In 1866 they were admitted as pupils at 
the academy of arts. 

In 1869 they were first employed as in- 





structors of singing and drawing in the 
public schools, and were appointed to 
clerkships in the railway bureaus of the 
government, 

In 1870 women were granted degrees in 
medicine at the universities on equality 
with men, and were admitted to the prac- 
tice of medicine. 

In 1872 a law was repealed which re- 
quired a woman to have the consent of 
her nearest kinsman to marry, except in 
the case of daughters of the nobility. 

In 1873 women were admitted to all the 
departments of the universities with the 
exception of the theological schools. Be- 
tween 500 and 600 have since received de- 
grees. 


In 1874 colleges were established for the | 


higher education of girls, and the prop- 
erty rights of women were enlarged. 

In 1852 the law prohibiting the marriage 
of daughters of the nobility without the 
consent of their nearest kinsman was re- 
pealed. 

In 1884 the age at which women reached 
their majority was reduced from 25 to 21 
years, 

In 1889 women were made eligible to 
membership on school boards, boards of 
guardians of the poor, and parish boards. 

In 1801 women were granted the right 
to become apothecaries and pharmacists. 

In 1892 the marriageable age of women 
was fixed at 17 years. 


- —o— — 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Point 0’ Woops, N. Y., Juty 29, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is midsummer, and only a faint breeze 
is stealing up from the ocean; the birds 
sing less continuously than they did a 
month ago, for we have some of the sweet- 
est songsters of the woods here, the cat- 
bird, the song-sparrow and the thrush, 
and they make the echoes vocal in June. 
The cool waves of the ocean are attractive 
to the stout swimmer, and the placid wa. 
ters of the bay afford opportunity for all 
sorts of water sports 

To many of us the first point of interest 
was the Margaret Fuller memorial pavil- 
ion. It was enclosed for the winter in 
stout panels, which protected it from 
storms and the depredations of the wan 
ton stranger. It is in excellent condi- 
tion, but alas! the beautiful bronze tablet, 
recording the catastrophe by which the 
gifted woman and her husband and child 
lost their lives off this shore, has no long- 
er its pristine glory, the salt air having 
somewhat tarnished the metal that was so 
bright. The inscription outside is as 
brilliant as at first. It is over the exit 
next the ocean, where a flight of steps 
leads down to the beach. On the wide 
panel above the portal, inscribed in letters 
of gold, large enough to be seen quite a 
distance out at sea, are the words, ‘In 
Memoriam Margaret Fuller.’’ There are 
many pilgrims to the spot, where one can 
sit and watch the restless waves of the 
ocean and at the same time see, not far 
away, the calm watersof the bay. In the 
library we have Col. Higginson’s life of 
Margaret Fuller, and there is a constant 
call for it from those who are visiting 
here and wish to know more of the dis- 
tinguished woman we have commem- 
orated. 

Our Point 0’ Woods Improvement Soci- 
ety, of which [ have the honor to be pres- 
ident, sees that the memorial is kept in 
good order, and now that all the expenses 
of that undertaking are paid, we are plan- 
ning other improvements, Already we 


solutely as they wish, we should have a 
state of perfection only to be reached 
where women rule. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Rev. Olympia Brown, who has been 
spending some months with her son, 
Prof. Parker Willis, in Washington, will 
return soon to her home in Racine, Wis. 
She expects to visit numerous suffrage 
clubs during this month, 





It is expected that the Negro Young 
People’s Christian and Educational Con- 
gress to be held in Atlanta, Ga., August 
6 to 11, 1902, will be the greatest occa- 
sion the race has ever seen, and the largest 
convention ever assembled south of the 
| Mason and Dixon line, except the Chris- 
| tian Endeavor Convention at Nashville. 


| 
| 


| There was a large delegation of mem- 
| bers of the New England Women’s Press 
| Association at Nahant last Tuesday for 
| the annual outing of that organization. 
| The party left Union Wharf at 2.30 
o'clock, and enjoyed a delightful sail to 
Bass Point. There dinner was served 
shortly after four, after which brief 
speeches were made by Mrs. Murray, 
Mrs. Florence Hunt, Mrs. Gosse, Miss 
Vining, Mrs. Fowler, and others, 


The Granges of Gloucester County will 
hold their ninth annual Picnic at Aicyon 
Park, near Pitman Grove, N. J., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Aug. 6 and 7, 
1902. Addresses will be made Wednesday 
by O. Gardner, of Maine, Worthy Overseer 
of the National Grange, P. of H., to be 
followed by Mrs. F. M. Southland, of 
Massachusetts, and on Thursday by E. P. 
Cole, Past Lecturer of N. Y. State Grange, 
P. of H. There will be exhibits of live 
stock, farm, dairy and household products, 
and trials of machinery both days. Allare 
cordially invited. 


The general announcement of the pho- 
tographic contest of the art department 
of the Youth's Companion for 1902 has just 
been issued. Amateur photographers— 
and only amateurs—from all quarters of 
the globe are invited to compete, the con- 
ditions being the same as those for the 
past six years. Each contribution will be 
placed on exhibition and will bear the 
name and address of the sender. A grand 
award of $100 and six grand awards aggre- 
gating $225 are offered for the best photo- 
graphs in which the human figure is the 
chief point of interest. 





The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 








Boston 








have a shelter partly completed for those 
who wish to watch the bathers. It 
stands high on the dune near the bathing 
house and will shortly be dedicated with | 
appropriate ceremonies of bonfires on the | 
beach. We take charge of the dances, | 
the music for the Sunday services, the | 
lighting of the place, and indeed we have | 
established a sort of ideal Republic,—ideal 
from the standpoint of some of us, 
in which the women hold sway, and 
the men dare do nothing without permis- 
sion from the ruling feminine powers, 
Even the omnipresent ‘bad boy’? who 
here, as elsewhere, plays all sorts of wild 
pranks, ard steals the clapper from the 
bell, or rings it at midnight, frightening 
everybody out of bed in terror of fire, 
even he and his comrades stand some- 
what in awe of the officers of the so- 
ciety; and the officers aforesaid are quite 
convinced that if all things were done ab- 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLpDsTEIN, tbe Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 














E most perfect Sum 
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FISK SUEDE LISLE. 






mer Glove is the MISS 
It is correct for any 





occasion, delightfully cool, and will fit perfectly 
after being washed many times. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS. 


For sale only at 


144 Tremont Street. 










FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 








AMUSEMENTS. 


MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter S8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC STOCK COMPANY. 


Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, AUG, 4, 


“ ENGAGED.” 


Prices—15c., 25c., 50c. 














CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE 


LOUGESTE 


ROUND TRIP, 


75C. 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Anno and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot «f State Street 
Elevated Station s‘airs, Boston, weather 
right, Week thays, 10 A.M.,2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 215 P M Suandayer, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M ; leave Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
Cotumbus Orchestra 

E. 8S. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamrhip Co. 











ROUTE” 


Single Fare, 
50c. 
50-Trip Book, 

$12.50. 

















Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBRRLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five bundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and cousiderable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood wens ga es 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill. ete. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all 4 aid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
sub+cription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already 1 Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000. The greater pe of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs i. different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energi-s to raisirg the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on, 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 





Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
» 435-4 Tr te 





Teleph 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trace Marks 

DESIGNS 
CopyricHTts &c. 

yone sending a sketch and description may 
Pe pharm y our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica. 
tions strictly contidertial. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. recelve 

special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


handsomely flinstrated weekly. I.argest cir- 
Se at pA scientitic journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3¢12rosdvay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
RECOMPENSE. 


BY CORA MORRIS. 
To scatter flowers along Life’s way, 
Oh, what can happier be? 
It makes a harvest golden-bright 
For Eternity. 


To bind up wounded, broken hearts; 
What svlace that must be! 

It buoys our wings in upward flight 
To glad Eternity. 


To give the glass of cordial balm 
To parching lips we see, 

Will on refreshing wave return 
In the Eternity! 


>< 


BE RESOLUTE. 





In life's smal! things be resolute and great, 
To keep thy muscles trained; know’st thou 
when Fate 
Thy measure takes, or when she'll say to 
thee, 
“T find thee worthy; do this deed for me.” 
—Lowell. 





-_--— 


JIM’S SWEETHEART. 





Mother put on her Sunday best, 
Her lilac weddivg gown, 

And white straw bonnet neatly tied 
With strings of faded brown; 

We woke before the roosters crowed 
And started in the dew 

To see the boat-race, for our Jim 
Was captain of the crew. 


You see, six olive branches came 
To bless our honest love— 

Five slumber in the churchyard green 
With little stones above; 

But one was left in mother’s arms— 
Stern Death was kind to him, 

The youngest of our tiny flock, 
The sturdy baby, Jim. 


He took it in his curly head 
To want a college course; 

I parted with the pasture lot 
And sold the sorrel horse; 

We sent him every dollar saved, 
And made a seedy pair 

In garments that had long outlived 
Their days of useful wear. 


We did not want to shame our boy 
And so kept out of sight 

Behind a row of waving flags 
And fluttering kerchiefs white. 

But when the slender sculls swept by, 
The rival crews abreast, 

We both forgot our shabby clothes 
And shouted with the rest 


The surging throng closed up in front, 
We could not see our son, 

But soon a mighty cheer went up 
And told us Jim had won. 

The crowd took up the college yell 
And sent it to the skies, 

And college colors every where 
Shook out their brilliant dyes. 


He stepped ashore, looked up and saw 
His mother’s wrinkled face, 

And burried to her through the ranks 
Of broadcloth, silk and lace. 

He never gave a single glance 
Toward the pretty girls, 

But kissed her on the withered lips, 
And kissed her silver curls. 


His sunburnt face was glorified 
With proud and happy smiles; 

He did not mind because her hat 
Was years behind the styles, 

But led her out before his friends, 
A figure quaint and prim, 

In stiff old-fashioned lilac silk— 
“My sweetheart, boys,” said Jim. 


RUTH’S PENNY. 





BY CHARLOTTE WHITCOMB. 





‘**‘The briar’s in bud and the sun’s going 
down,’”’ 

Sang Ruth Barstow, as she sat in the 

farmhouse doorway with her hands 

clasped around her knees and her head 

resting against the door casing. 

She was looking across the stretch of 
grove-dotted Minnesota table-land to the 
western sky against which lay the crim- 
son panorama of the sunset. 


“M—m—m—m—m, ‘And I haven't a penny, 
And how shall I get me to Twickenham 


ore” 


Town? 
Again she sang in a meditative way. 
‘“‘Why not walk, Ruth?’ suggested her 

sister Lois, a grave, sweet-faced woman 
of twenty-six, who was folding a pile of 
freshly-ironed clothes. 

‘But it’s a ferry, Lois,’’ put in Miriam, 
the youngest of the threesisters. ‘Ruth, 
you’ll have to give up the trip, unless you 
can borrow the penny, for there’s no way 
to earn it in this solitude,’ laughed the 
girl. 

Here Kirstine, the Danish help who 
bad been in the Barstow family when the 
girls’ wother died, appeared at the door, 
saying: 

“Ruth, the calves are in the garden,”’ 

“Oh, my parsley! and ob, my cress! 
and oh, my phlox and bouncing Bess!”’ 
exclaimed Kuth, and was off around the 
corner of the house in atwinkling. After 
an exciting chase, supplemented by much 
shoo-ing, and waving of a kitchen towel 
by Kirstine, and some intelligent heading 
off on the part of Shep, the discreet old 





farm dog, Ruth drove the frolicsome 
calves into the barnyard and repaired the 
damages to the garden beds. 

The brief twilight of a June day had 
begun when she reappeared and again 
seated herself on the door-sill, saying: 

“I tell you, girls, I’m not tired of being 
all the boy my father has, but I'm tired 
of being of so little use to him. Daddy 
needs a good, strong man, and he needs 
him the year round.”’ 

Yes, Ruth, but if the crops should fail 
again there would be nothing with which 
to pay him,”’ said Lois. 

“There will be heavy crops, and the 
garden is fine. We shall have strawber- 
ries and green corn to give away, for 
there’s no sale for anything.”’ 

“© dear!’’ sighed Miriam, ‘‘there seems 
always something the matter; either we 
have no crops when the market is high, 
or, when we have plenty, prices are so low 
it does not pay to cultivate them. I wish 
papa would sell or rent the farm, and let 
us go to town. Surely we three could 
earn the living for four in some way, now 
that papa is so poorly.” 

“OQ Miriam!” said Ruth, ‘tyou are so 
silly in your constant cry of ‘Sell the 
farm.’ We couldn't give it away as real 
estate now, and if we could what should 
we dointown? Teach? Not one of us 
could pass an examination. Clerk? There 
are a dozen girls already waiting for 
every vacancy. Sew? We should starve to 
death waiting to learn what is demanded 
of a seamstress nowadays, Then it would 
kill father to give up the place, Thank 
goodness, it’s not mortgaged, but it’s 
running down; and, girls, papa is failing 
and must have help. There he comes 
now. Dear old daddy!” and out she went 
to meet and help him as the horses came 
trotting around the house and stopped at 
the stable dour. 

‘*Barstow’s,’’ as it had long been called, 
was one of the older places in Minnesota, 
Its block farmhouse and many out-build- 
ings were set back on an old territorial 
road, Its big orchard and oak grove and 
its vine-covered porches, not to speak of 
the lake which was its western boundary, 
made it a picturesque and an attractive 
place. 

Mr. Barstow was a thrifty New Eng- 
lander, who had once been a wealthy 
man, but the loss of his wife after a long 
illness, and the sudden death of his only 
son, had broken his spirit, and a succes- 
sion of poor crops and losses in other 
ways had reduced him to very narrow 
means. Lois, with Kirstine’s help, did 
the household work, and Miriam, who 
was a beauty-lover, made the rooms 
dainty and attractive in numberless ways, 
but Ruth was her father’s real depend- 
ence. She knew and loved every animal 
on the place. She drove the horses in 
haying and harvesting, when help was 
scarce. The garden was her care, as was 
the poultry, and she was so full of re- 
source her father called her his right 
hand. Her out-of-door life had made her 
seem a little hoydenish, but she was a 
beautiful and lovable girl—a girl still, in 
spite of her length of limb and her twenty 
years of life. 

“What news in town to-day, Daddy 
dear?” asked she, as she helped him un- 
harness the horses. 

“Very good news, Ruth, if I were a 
little more furehanded, Hebb has left his 
farm, and his man, Lars Larsen, is out of 
a place and doesn’t want to leave the 
neighborhood. But, Ruth, he wauts $30 
a month by the year.”’ 

“Well, he’s worth it, papa. Why, if 
we had him the year around, with our 
good team and farm machinery, you 
might have a little rest and everything 
would go on all right.”’ 

“Yes, he is capable and a good calcu- 
lator, but his wages would be $360 for the 
year, and we are behind on last year, and 
owe for getting in this spring’s crop.”’ 

Ruth marked her father’s dragging step, 
as they walked to the house, and his pal- 


lor half-alarmed her throughout the 
evening. 

She lay long awake that night. It was 
obvious her father must have help. The 


crops promised well. The wheat crop 
alone should more tban lift them out of 
debt, and the other crops would pay the 
ordinary family expenses. But Lars’s 
wages! It seemed such a pity the gar- 
den and poultry should bring in no in- 
come, But, with butter at twelve cents a 
pound, and eggs and strawberries at 
whatever one chose to offer for them, 
there was no hope of income from them 
further than to provide an excellent liv- 
ing for the family. Here a thought oc- 
curred to her. 

“Why not?” said she. ‘With plenty of 
young chickens in the yard, more calves 
than we can winter, a lake at our door 
stocked with fish, and a garden full of 
vegetables and berries and no market for 
any of them!"’ Ruth sat up in bed in her 
excitement, 

“Why on earth haven’t some of us 
thought of it? We will try it.” Then 
she laughed half-aloud as the success of 
her plan spread itself before her. Ruth 





lay down, dismissed ber worries, breathed 
a prayer of thankfulness, and went to 
sleep. 

The next morning she saddled old Fan 
and started off as soon as breakfast was 
over. “Going for the mail,’’ she called 
back as the pony racked off down the 
cottonwood-shaded lane. She rode up to 
the village hotel and asked to see the 
landlord, an old friend of the family. 

‘“‘Ah, Miss Ruth, you are just the one I 
want to see,” said he. ‘Your neighbor 
Hebb has left for the Klondike, and I do 
not think the new people up there are 
likely to take his place in caring for my 
overflow of boarders. Can you help me 
out? I have five to be cared for at once.” 

‘*Who are they?’’ asked Ruth, not stop- 
ping to tell him she had come to ask him 
to send some nice people to her for the 
summer. 

‘*Three are college students, who want 
only plenty to eat and a place to sleep, 
when they are there. They will be out 
on their wheels and on the tramp a good 
deal of the time. They are able to pay 
what you ask, but I have told them $6 a 
week would be about right.”’ 

‘And the others?” 

“The others are two retired teachers. 
They want good, clean, comfortable beds, 
country fare, and a horse to drive any day 
they may call for it. They will occupy 
one room, and want to pay $15 a week for 
the two, the use of the team included.”’ 

A little rapid mental arithmetic told 
Ruth that there would be an income of 
$132 per month from the five, with nothing 
to buy but a few groceries, and she closed 
the bargain at once, feeling sure that 
Lois’s good sense and Miriam’s love of 
company would bring them to approve 
her enterprise. 

On the way home she stopped at Hebb’s 
and asked Lars to go over to see her 
father, and as the brawny and civil young 
Northman walked by the horse’s side, he 
expressed his willingness to assist her in 
caring for her prospective family of board- 
ers. He was familiar with their wants, 
and would harness for them, or get them 
boats, or do any of the many things help- 
less city people are always wanting in the 
country. 

Of course the boarders came, and of 
course they could not fail to be pleased 
with their entertainment. The students 
proved to be three big, jolly boys, full of 
fun and frolic, who during the three or 
four days in the week that they spent at 
the farmhouse, were a welcome addition 
to the family life. 

The teachers were sweet, refined wom- 
en, who gave the motherless Barstow girls 
a great deal more than money in return for 
the home comforts they enjoyed. 

When the young men left, after a three 
months’ sojourn, it was with the under- 
standing that they might return the next 
summer. As for the ladies, autumn came 
and found them still at the farm, to their 
entire satisfaction. 

One afternoon Ruth, with her hands in 
her jacket pockets, and standing in a 
flood of October sunshine, was watching 
her father polish an oar Lars had just 
made. She sang, 

“And I'll row ye so swift and I’ll row ye so 


steady, 
And ’tis buta penny to Twickenham Town,” 


Said one of the ladies, who was looking 
from the open window, 

“It is always uplifting to me to hear 
Ruth sing snatches of that ballad. The 
words are nothing, but there seems to be 
such a ring of triumph iu her voice,”’ 

When the song ceased they saw Ruth 
look fondly into her father’s happy eyes 
and heard her say, 

‘‘T am thinking, dear Daddy, bow rested 
and well you look!"’—Chicago Advance. 





—_— — 


A WOMAN COAL OPERATOR. 

Mrs. Jane Shirkie, of Clinton, Ind., is, 
perhaps, the only woman coal operator in 
the United States. She holdsa certificate 
of membership in the National Cvoal Op- 
erators’ Association, and if daily manage- 
ment of a big coal mine, with financial 
success, is a standard for membership, 
she is as well entitled to the certificate as 
any member of the association. 

One hundred and fifty men are on her 
pay roll. Two sons are regularly in her 
employ on salary and perform their re- 
spective duties with the same respect for 
the order of their employer as if they 
were employed by a mau who bore no 
other relation to them than an employer. 
She knows every foot of the entries in 
the mine. 

Her present prosperity comes after 
many years of hardship, and though she 
is fifty-eight years old, she says she pre- 
fers the active and responsible duties of 
the industry to “sitting around and doing 
nothing, especially as she has spent her 
life at hard work.’’ She was Miss Jane 
Haggort, sixteen years of age, living in 
Scotland, when she married Stewart 
Shirkie, a coal miner. 

They came to this country thirty-five 
years ago, and he continued in the occu- 
pation of a coal digger. At times he kept 











a miners’ boarding house, that they might 
the sooner acquire enough money to op- 
erate a mine. Several times they invested 
their earnings in such enterprises only to 
meet with failure, and then it was back 
to the mine with a pick in hand for the 
husband. All the time they were raising 
a family of children, As the sons grew 
big enough to go down in the mine they 
joined the father in the struggle to be 
coal-operators. 

A few years ago two sons made a for- 
tunate venture on their own account and 
pow they are among the most prosperous 
of Indiana operators. 

Two years ago Stewart Shirkie sunk a 
shaft known as the Willow Grove, and 
was beginning to operate the mine when 
he died. Mrs, Shirkie had offers for the 
mine, but she decided to operate it her- 
self. She said she would be both super- 
intendent and manager. She has an office 
in her residence and there every detail of 
the business is attended to by the woman, 
who knows the mining industry and the 
coal market as well as any operator in In- 
diana, She attends to the correspond- 
ence, the pay rolls, and the shipment of 
every ton of coal. One of her sons is 
“outside boss,’ and another is ‘inside 
boss.’’ Mrs. Shirkie is the mother of 
nine children, six sons and three daugh- 
ters, 





THE REVIVAL OF HOME HANDICRAFTS. 

Of the revival of handicrafts in the 
United States, mainly in textiles and 
therefore mainly feminine, M. J. Rey- 
nolds writes interestingly in Everybody's 
Magazine. 

It began in Deerfield, that historical 
Massachusetts town, so incontinent an In- 
dian fighter in its strenuous youth, and 
in its venerable and beautiful old age the 
centre of a revival of colonial industries. 
The ‘blue and white needlework’’ was 
the first product of this renaissance. 
Deerfield has an old academy, in which 
is housed a collection of relics of pioneer 
days in the Pocomtuck valley, and among 
them certain old pieces of embroidery, 
done by the skilful needle of colonial 
women. In spite of glass coverings and 
almost reverential care, stout homespun 
foundation and imperishable indigo dye, 
these rare bits of needlework were fading 
and falling to dust. It was a feeling of 
patriotic affection that first led Miss Mar- 
garet Whiting and Miss Ellen Miller to 
copy them, so that the work of the Deer- 
field foremothers should not perish from 
earth. The admiration aroused by these 
copies resulted in the formation of the 
‘society of blue and white needlework,” 
whose little ‘D,’’ inside its spinning- 
wheel, has within six years become known 
in every State in the Union. Miss Whit- 
ing and Miss Miller have always furnished 
the designs, copied or adapted from the 
old embroideries, which bore an individu- 
ality as truly characteristic of the race 
that produced them as the potteries of 
the Southwest do of the women of the 
pueblo. Colonial rooms ip country man- 
sions receive their finishing touch from 
the blue and white needlework. The 
business side of the enterprise is not less 
interesting than the artistic. There is no 
employer, no commission. Three-tenths 
of the actual selling price of the article 
must be kept out to pay the current ex- 
penses of the business—postage, express, 
laundering, and the like. Two-tenths go 
to the designer, and five-tenths to the 
needlewoman. These Deerfield women 
have put in practice one of the finest co- 
operative schemes known, and the volume 
of business transacted by its simple ma- 
chinery is surprising. Another group of 
women workers in Deerfield is making 
baskets, and still another rag rugs, woven 
on a@hand-loom, Inspired by the success 
of the women, some of the men of Deer- 
field are now producing some excellent 
hand work in wood and brass. There is 
a ‘‘village room’’ in Deerfield, a club room 
established in memory of a much-loved 
Deerfield woman, Martha Gould Pratt; 
and here the Deerfield handicraftsmen 
hold an exhibition each summer, which is 
attended by lovers of the arts and crafts 
from far and near. 

The most recent of all developments of 
the handicraft movement is the Cranberry 
rug industry. Southwest of Mount De- 
sert lie two rocky little islets, the Cran- 
berry islands. Some New York women 
spending last summer in that vicinity, 
took note of the hooked rugs made by the 
women of the little fishing village there. 
An association was formed, of which Mrs, 
Seth Low is treasurer, to promote the 
“Cranberry rug industry.’’ Miss Amy 
Hicks, a New York artist, and a most 
clever craftsman, was engaged to super- 
vise and direct the work, and the village 
women are now making rugs from her 
design. Some of the rugs displayed at 
the recent exhibit of the Arts and Crafts 
Guild in New York were most interesting. 
Miss Hicks has in mind certain conven- 
tionalized designs adapted from the nat- 
ural scenery of the region—waves, pine 
trees, and rocky shores—which will give 


ee 
! the work individuality. In the Cranberry 
industry, one third of the selling price 
goes to the designer, one third to the 
craftsman, and one third to the €x pense 
account. 

Up in Centre Lovell, Maine, Mr, Doug. 
las Volks, the New York artist, and his 
family, have discovered a mine of inter. 
est in the development of the native 
handicrafts which they found surviving 
in the region round about their country 
home. The development of the Sabatus 
rug, from one made in the neighborhood, 
has been the particular work and pride of 
Mr. Volk. Is is a pulled rug, but made 
of yarn, not rags. The Sabatos resembleg 
a Kurdish rug, and, to the eye of the lay- 
man, seems as beautiful in coloring, tex. 
ture, and workmanship as the Oriental] 
product, Mr. Volk has been supplying the 
designs, mainly conventionalized Indian 
motives. Lovell women are also weay ing 
and selling woolen and linen fabrics, suit. 
able for curtains, portiéres, draperies, 
coverings for couches, tables, and the 
like; and they are experimenting now on 
a woolen dress material. 





COLORED NURSES IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The Charleston News and Courier of 
July 2 has the following commendatory 
notice of a training school for colored 
women nurses recently established in that 
city. 

A COLORED SAMARITAN, 

“Columbia, S. C., has a colored woman 
who is doing a great work for her people 
and for the community. Dr. Matilda A, 
Evans, who has been laboring here for 
some time, has made her mark, and it is 
well that such intelligent work should be 
recorded. A friend has written the fol- 
lowing sketch of her recent work here: 

‘Ten years ago there was not in the 
State of South Carolina a practising wo- 
man physician; not because they were 
not needed or could not be supported, but 
because they did not choose that field of 
labor. 

‘During the year 1896 Dr. Lucy Hughes 
Brown, a graduate of the Woman’s Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, went to 
Charleston, S. C,, to begin the practice of 
medicine; a temporary license was granted 
her till a meeting of the State medical 
board the following year, when Dr, Brown 
made a record which would reflect credit 
upon any high class medical institution, 
The State press did not fail to publish 
this fact, that the city in which she hung 
out her shingle was always of a conserva- 
tive spirit, and, knowing this, it might 
have been supposed that she would have 
met with opposition, but not so, she was 
received with open arms, both by the 
medica) fraternity and the public, Charles- 
ton had for fifteen years enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of having more colored physi- 
cians than any other city in the State, 

“This woman physician soon became 
one of the recognized leaders in the pro- 
fession and was foremost in the establish! 
ment of a hospital and training school for 
nurses, 

“We quote the following from one of 
the State papers at the time of the open- 
ing of this institution: 

“Only recently it became known that 
Charleston was once more at the front 
with something new in the color line. It 
was the establishment of a training school 
for colored nurses, with a former Phila- 
delphian at its head in the person of Dr. 
Lucy Brown. She is assisted by eight 
well trained colored physicians, The 
Southern papers, instead of placing them- 
selves in opposition, take kindly to the 
scheme’ 

“Tbe establishment of a hospital and 
training school proved an incentive to 
the young colored women of the State, in 
opening up a new avenue for earning 4 
living; not only that, but it also gave to 
the medical profession the much-needed 
assistance of the skilled nurse, so essen- 
tial to the proper practice of medicine. 

“The creation of this hospital and 
training school for nurses gave the oppor- 
tunity to a class of worthy young women 
to enter a profession, the remuneration of 
which amply supplies their needs and fits 
them for a higher standard of living. 
Those who advanced the material inter- 
ests of colleges for colored women and re- 
main in the North can hardly appreciate 
the good done by the few who choose the 
Southern clime for their field of labor. 
These women doctors exert a most help- 
ful influence in the community in which 
they live, and they are not slow to appre- 
ciate their worth. This is shown by their 
large practice and the confidence the pub- 
lic has in their ability. 

‘‘November 20, 1897, the Woman’s Med- 
ical College of Pennsylvania added to the 
medical profession of South Carolina the 
second physician in the person of Dr. Ma 
tilda Arabelle Evans. Few women of the 
profession have been better prepared for 
their life’s work than this young aspirant. 

‘‘In a short time after entrance to the 
city of Columbia she was given a cordial 





welcome by the fraternity and steps were 
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taken by the Columbia leading physicians, 
who were members of the State medical 
poard, to effect arrangements for her to 
practice till the annual meeting of the ex- 
amining board, in May of the next year; 
this done, she entered upon her work with 
a zest and ‘‘vim’’ which won for her the 
patronage of some of the best families in 
the city. With no medical women near her 
she worked along the side of and with the 
men of the profession of both races in such 
a manner as to secure patients in both 
races and to render her one of the ac- 
knowledged leaders in her city among the 
devotees of medica) surgery. Being a 
woman of thoroughness, she was early 
convinced that she was handicapped with- 
out the aid of skilled nurses at her com- 
mand, and, therefore, set about to prepare 
them. There is no scarcity of material in 
this race, nor any lack of eagerness. 
This fact was demonstrated by the pumer- 
ous applications to enter this first class 
under Dr. M. A. Evans’s training. This 
formed, and with the assistance of several 
physicians and only so much advantage as 
could be had with her own patients in her 
residence, this training school sprang into 
existence. 

“The medical men of Columbia hailed 
with delight this little enterprise, and as 
soon as this class was sufficiently trained 
with their opportunities, they were em- 
ployed in some of the best families of the 
city, and were well paid for their services, 
The doctor’s residence was pressed into 
service and most of the time all the avail- 
able space was utilized for the accommo- 
dation of patients. It must be remem- 
bered that Columbia had no hospital or 
sanitarium where colored people could be 
received and treated, notwithstanding the 
fact that there are perhaps sixteen thou- 
sand negroes in the city. 

“Then came @ pressing need for larger 
quarters, proven by the daily number of 
patients turned away for Jack of room, 
Inspired by the desire to bless suffering 
humanity, to better fit the class for their 
life work and to carry out her original 
ideas, Dr. Evans ventured to secure a 
larger building, and, having succeeded in 
leasing a place, nurses, patients ard equip- 
ments were forthwith moved out and the 
work began to move on with brighter 
prospects. 

“The interest of the public has been 
largely aroused by many of the most in. 
teligent men and women. They have ral- 
lied to the support of their leader, and, 
while the new hospital has been opened 
only a few months, they have already re- 
ceived and treated many patients. Many 
persons are in sympathy with the scheme 
and send out hospital necessities. 

“This enterprise has in it the elements 
of success. It should appeal strongly to 
all citizens, and past experiences indicate 
that the white people of this city will do 
as they ever have done, give their encour- 


‘ agement to any worthy work begun and 


operated properly.’ 





A WARNING TO GIRLS. 


“Is the young woman of to-day inclin- 
ing more toward loose morality and hab- 
its of excessive indulgence in intoxicating 
liquors than did her mother or grand- 
mother?” is the question suggested by a 
recent editorial by Miss Floretta Vining 
in one of her South Shore newspapers, 
and propounded to the lady herself by a 
reporter, 

“Tam of the opinion that the drinking 
habit is greatly increased among young 
girls of the present day,’’ said Miss Vin- 
ing, ‘‘and you know lovseness of morals 
follows closely in the wake of excessive 
drinking. 

“Tl was moved to take up the matter in 
my papers for the reason that with the 
approach of the summer season the young 
girl is exposed to temptations aud dangers 
which are perhaps exaggerated during the 
season of warm weather. I take a deep 
interest in young girls, and I believe that 
it is always possible to save them from 
themselves if they are approached in 
time. 

‘*‘4 woman of 40 is, I think, not so sus- 
ceptible, or perhaps she has more power 
to control herself; but young girls under 
21 years of age, and it is of these that I 
Speak, may be cautioned before the taste 
for strong drink has gained control over 
them. 

“The way in which girls of less than 21 
years partake of heavy drinks is appalling 
to one who knows, and my statements are 
not based on hearsay, but on observation. 

“I have spent much of my life in hotels, 
both in Boston and in other cities, and I 
have seen such sights as almost paralyze 
me. I have just returned from a visit to 
San Francisco, and both on my outward 
journey and my return I was astounded 
at the ease with which young women 
drink the heavy liquors. It is a common 
thing to see in this city and in New York 
& young man and a young girl, each under 
21 years of age, or parties of boys and 
girls, come into a hotel for a luncheon or 
4 dinner and preface it with one or two 









cocktails, continuing through the dinner 


to drink whiskey, and conclude with 
champagne. 

‘Now, I am not speaking from the 
standpoint of a temperance agitator or a 
reformer. But it is appalling to see such 
young girls drinking whiskey. They in- 
variably lose control of themselves during 
such a dinner, and commit follies that 
they regret all the rest of their lives. 

‘The fact that such proceedings are be- 
coming matters of general custom alarms 
me. Lama member of the Sorosis Club 
of New York, and [ always stay at the 
Waldorf-Astoria when I am there, and I 
see sights that are astonishing. These 
girls of whom I speak are not working 
girls, but the daughters of respectable 
families, many of whom I know person- 
ally. They are well-to-do girls, well bred, 
well educated, and it is among girls of 
this class that the evil seems to be most 
strongly developed. I have travelled 
abroad considerably, and I do not hesi- 


in this country. 

‘*And the practice is surely increasing. 
The opportunities are more frequent than 
in old days. The boys and girls are al- 
lowed to go about together, with no chap- 
eron, and are left to do as their own 
crude, ignorant wills prompt them. Where 
the boys get the money from is a mystery. 
Such dinners and entertainments as I 
have seen could surely cost not less than 
$18 or $20, It is apparent that their pa- 
rents must give them the money, and in 
that is one source of the deplorable condi- 
tions, 

‘But the source of the whole trouble 
lies, I believe, in the changed conditions 
of family life. Social ambitions are put 
before everything else. It is necessary 
that the daughter should make a marriage 
that is considered desirable from a social 
standpoint, and this is catered to, to the 
exclusion of other and more vital things. 
I recall one case where a man, prominent 
in business and social circles, was finan- 
cially embarrassed, and I said to him: 
‘Why don’t you let your daughter help 
you?’ But no, such a thing was not to be 
considered. Her mother had matrimonial 
ambitions for her, and would object. 

“Young people are given too much 
money to spend; they are given too many 
privileges, and they have too much lei- 
sure. Their life is not simple enough, 
and they are neglected in some instances 
by mothers with social ambitions.”’ 

For a way out of the evil, Miss Vining 
suggested a simpler life for the girls. 

“They should not be granted a resi- 
dence in the city for longer than three 
months ina year. The rest of the time 
should be spent in the country, and the 
girls should be kept occupied and looked 
after during their leisure hours,”’ 

For growing boys and young men, Miss 
Vining had little to offer. ‘*The tempta- 
tions that surround a young man these 
days are dreadful, but it is imperative 
that they go out into the world and meet 
them. The boys must work out their 
own destiny, and those that are weak fall 
by the wayside,”’ 

Miss Vining is especially fond of young 
girls, and ber solicitude prompts her to 
speak as plainly as she has on the evils 
that confront them. She is the publisher 
and owner of nine weekly newspapers 
that circulate in the South Shore towns, 
and she has associated with her in the 
business of getting them out nine girls, all 
of whom are under 21 years of age. 





HUMOROUS. 


If you want to forget all your other sor- 
rows, get a pair of tight shoes.—Des 
Moines Leader. 


Marie - Oh, which dog shall I choose? 

Kathryn — Take that shaggy one, of 
course. You can tie the most ribbons on 
it.— Chicago Daily News. 


Church—I never cross a bridge until I 
come to it. 

Gotham—Well, if you mean the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, you havea good deal of trouble 
even then.— Yonkers Statesman. 


Bent--After all, what’s the difference 
between a real Panama and a cheap rye 
straw hat? 

Bowman—A real Panama 
and a cheap rye straw is cool. 


looks cool 


Young Sanitary Inspector — How this 
building smells! There must be plague 
here! 

Veteran Sanitary Inspector—That isn’t 
the plague you smell, That’s the deodor- 
izer. 


“Children! children! don’t make such 
a frightful noise,’’ said the mother. 

“We're playing omnibus, mamma,”’ 
said Ma tie, soberly. 

‘*Yes, I know, dear; but it isn’t neces- 
sary to make such a terrible noise.” 

“Yes it is, mamma. We’ve got to where 
Hattie insists on payin’ the fare, and so 
do I.’’—Tid- Bits. 


A soldier in one of our hospitals, who 
had lost an arm, was rejoicing in the fact. 
Said he: ‘‘My great-gravdfather lost a 
leg in the Revolutionary War, and our 
family has been bragging over it ever 
since. That story is an old one, and aow 
lam going to be the hero of the family.”’ 





—The Militury Commonwealth. 


tate to say that the conditions are worse | 
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The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 
quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not 
yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 
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‘A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’’—N. Y. Evangelist. 








FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine ot Contemporary Literature and Thought. 
THE LIVING AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical litera- 
- ature, and reprints without abridgment the most 


noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, social and political papers, 
and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects from the leading 
quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 
TH E LIVI NG AGE holds a unique position in the periodical world 

as a weekly eclectic magazine. Intelligent 
Americans who want presented to them from week to week the most important and 
timely articles from foreign periodicals, find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, 
and cau find it nowhere else. 


TO INTRODUCE THE MAGAZINE 


The publishers of THE LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any 
name not already on the subscription lists, for 


Three Months, Thirteen Weeks, for One Dollar. 


Single Number, Fifteen Cents. 




















Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. P.o.Box 5206. 13} Bromfield St., Boston. 


—— 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agevt to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL 




















The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AnTHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JournaL Offie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 












REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public. 
Everything neat, clean aud modern. 


The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
necessary, but ofien lacking at this 
season. Hours furgentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week day moro 
ings and Sunday afternoon. 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Uoder Tremont Theatre. 


A. LUNDIN, 
Prop. 


Telephone 
625 Oxford. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMmAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAs8s. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A = Gpeereehy for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


At Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, 
W. Va.. the medal offered for the best 
student during the year was awarded to 
Miss Rath Lentz. The points considered 
were proficiency, deportment, and college 
spirit. Miss Lentz has been editor of the 
college monthly, The Picket, during the 
past year. 


The West Virginia University, located 
at Morgantown, is coéducational in all its 
departments. In addition to the regular 
college work in arts, sciences and letters, 
it carries on schools of law, music, agri- 
culture, pharmacy and engineering. It 
has a library of 40,000 volumes, labora- 
tories, shops and an experiment farm. 
Tuition is free to all West Virginia stu- 
dents. 


Miss Harriet R, Merrill, a former stu- 
dent in the University of Wisconsin, 
sailed some weeks ago for Rio Janeiro. 
She expects to spend three months in 
South America, where she goes for the 
purpose of making a collection of fresh 
water crustaceans for the University of 
Wisconsin. 


That women serving as chief executives 
for colleges for women have a defined 
policy is shown, says Dean Mary A. Jor- 
dan of Smith College, in the educational 
number of The Outlook, by the fact that 
each college has a well-known ‘‘type’’ of 
its own. There is a widely expressed 
conviction that certain virtues come out 
of Wellesley, certain out of Bryn Mawr, 
and some out of Wells. The girl whose 
indeterminate character is quite as much 
a problem as a promise may find the 
stimulus she needs at Mount Holyoke, 
and might miss it, presumably, anywhere 
else. But, fortunately, this is ouly indi- 
rectly the affair of the woman president; 
sisters, cousins, aunts, and trainers in the 
secondary school keep their fingers on the 
pulse of this machine. The less immedi 
ate and personal responsibility which 
does rest with the woman president is to 
be found in her adherence to the body of 
doctrine, made up of slight traditions, 
fluctuating customs, and often apparently 
unreasonable preference, that passes un- 
der the name of college spirit. To direct, 
rule, use, modify, transform, and even 
consecrate this is one of the important 
duties of the president of a woman’s col- 
lege. And her position is more difficult 
than that of a man ip the same place; for 
a woman is expected by her students to 
“understand”? a thousand aud one shad- 
ings of opinion and feeling, ou pain of 
official death, where dense ignorance 
would be forgiven in a man, quite as a 
matter of course. 


Miss Josephine Burnham, head of the 
English department of Brownell Hall, 
Omaha, Neb., has accepted the chair of a 
similar department of Wellesley College. 
She is a graduate of the University of 
Chicago. 

One young college woman has found 
her mission for the summer on the Bos- 
ton Floating Hospital. This is Miss Jean 
Jouett, a Smith College graduate of 1902, 
who makes daily trips with the boat, giv- 
ing her service as a kindergartner, help- 
ing thereby to entertain and care for the 
children in the day wards. She is most 
resourceful in ideas for amusing and 
quieting children, and her help is of great 
value, 


The governors of the George Watson 
Ladies’ College, Edinburgh, have ap- 
pointed Miss Charlotte E. Ainslie, B. A., 
London, L. L. A., St. Andrews’ senior lec- 
turer at the Training College, Cambridge, 
head mistress. This is a new departure 
in the college, the head before having al- 
ways been a man. Miss Ainslie received 
her early education at the college to 
which she has been appointed. She took 
her degree at St. Andrews with honors. 
She also studied at Edinburgh University, 
and graduated B, A. of London in the first 
division, After teaching at Launceston 
and Balford, Miss Ainslie was appointed 
assistant mistress in the Skinners’ Com- 
papy’s School, London, and last year tcok 
up her present work as senior lecturer at 
the Cambridge Training College. The 
salary is £400 and part of the capitation 
grant. 


The Buffalo (N. Y.) branch of Collegi- 
ate Alumnz has placed in the high 
schools framed pictures of colleges for 
women, together with photographs of 
their presidents. This has been done 
with a view to interesting the high schoo] 
girl in college life. A committee has been 
at work investigating the matter of high 
school benches and trying to bring about 
much needed reforms, Another commit- 


-while they had nursery cares. 





tee has roused public opinion in Buffalo 
concerning the low salaries paid women 
teachers. F. M. A. 





FEDERATION DAY AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


Despite a cold, continuous rain, Federa- 
tion Day at the Chautauqua Assembly 
brought together a host of club women 
who thoroughly enjoyed each other. Dr. 
George E. Vincent, who gave the opening 
address, paid warm tribute to the ‘“‘club 
woman”’ and gave her credit for the bulk 
of Chautauqua’s activities. He said that 
the old-tashioned domestic mother whose 
life was a constant round of household 
toil that gave her no time for recreation 
or mental advancement was gone, and the 
new woman had taken her place. There 
are those who always say a woman’s place 
is athome. ‘And yet you’ll find,’’ said 
he, “that the home where the mother 
never gets away is stagnant. The children 
of the old-fashioned mothers were apt to 
grow beyond and away from their moth- 
ers. The modern mother goes abroad in 
good places and learns things that uplift 
herself and her family.” 

Mrs. James L. Hughes of Toronto, who 
followed Dr, Vincent, differed somewhat 
from him in her opinion of the old-fash- 
jioned mother. Mrs. Hughes’s subject 
was ‘The Ideal Woman.’’ She said that, 
although she didn’t want to contradict 
Dr. Vincent, still she believed in the old- 
fashioned domestic mother, who stayed 
at home and watched her children grow 
up. ‘All lam I owe to an old-fashioned 
domestic mother.’’ She made a plea to 
women urging them to remain’ at home 
She said 
there were plenty of unmarried women 
without such cares who could take care 
of the popular movements, and that 
through these women the mothers could 
keep in touch with the world, ‘‘Isn’t it 
enough glory for a mother to have reared 
a boy into a noble manhood, or a girl into 
a beautifui, earnest womanhood?”’ 

And yet she believed in the woman’s 
club movement, for it is lifting women out 
of their old cramped selves, where they 
were willing to be martyrs to their fami- 
lies, and where they didn’t look for rights 
which in all common sense they ought to 
have. ‘It doesn’t matter if the club 
women do take up all sorts of foolish 
subjects. It shows that they’re moving, 
and that’s a healthful sign.” 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, the 
founder and president of the Sunshine So- 
ciety, told of the aims and growth of that 
unique organwation, She said in part: 

“The Sunshine Society starts out with 
the proposition that poor people are 
not mostly objects of charity, and that 
rich people are not mostly beings with- 
out feeling or sympathy. Also that peo- 
ple who regard themselves as neither 
rich nor poor are in an overwhelming ma- 
jority everywhere. Kindness extends its 
mystic freemasonry over all classes. The 
sturdy barefoot boy who helps an aged 
man across Broadway has much in com- 
mon with the Fifth Avenue maiden who 
gets together a score of shop girls and 
serves them with her own hands. He 
doesn’t know it; she doesn’t know it; but 


} both will be the stronger for finding it 


out. The woman on a Western farm a 
dozen miles from a railroad station, re 
belling in her scant hours of rest against 
her isolation, and yearning for a glimpse 
of the greater world, has much in com- 
mon with the wealthy woman who lan- 
guishes in an elegant city apartment won- 
dering what she willdonext. Each might 
help the other, if but with a letter which 
Uncle Sam will charge only two cents to 
carry. In thousands of cases friendships 
have sprung from correspondences started 
through the intermediary of our general 
office. A large part of our membership 
has no connection with branches; is made 
up, that is to say, of the isolated members 
on ranches and farms and plantations; the 
very class to whom the Chautauqua move- 
ment has come as a godsend since its in- 
ception,”’ 





—-- 


“REGULATED” VICE IN EL PASO. 

El Paso, Tex., is another city that has 
tried to ‘‘regulate’’ vice, and has found 
regulation a failure. As an experienced 
student of social conditions has acutely 
said, ‘‘It is of the nature of vice that it re- 
fuses to be regulated.”’ 

The grand jury of El] Paso County has 
at last felt obliged to take notice of the 
flagrant law-breaking that has been going 
on, and atthe close of its recent term it 
made a report which said in part: 

It is well known to this grand jury that 
prostitution is not confined to the reserva- 
tion set aside for it on Utah Street, but 
has spread to other prominent streets in 
the suuthern part of the city. This is in 
a measure due to the fines c :llected, or in 
other words, there is a premium of ten 
dollars per month to get off the reserva- 
tion, so called. 

We believe that the whole system of 
collecting fines by the city, from violators 
of our State laws, is wrong and ought to 
be abolished. It is practically a license 
of crime. It is the opinion of this grand 








jury that with the closing of the dance halls 
avd gambling places, the cost of maintain- 
ing the police department will be reduced 
sixty per cent., and the cost of maintain- 
ing the courts will be reduced enough to 
more than make up for the loss in fines 
now collected by the city, which is in the 
attitude of being in partnership with the 
law vivlators. 

We are reliably informed that there are 
at this time, in El Paso, nivety-six sa- 
loons, a fact in our opinion to be de- 
plored, for while we have no war to make 
on legitimate, orderly, well-conducted sa- 
loons, we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that many of them are but dens of 
vice, pitfalls for the unwary, where 
youths ranging in age from twelve to 
eighteen are not only allowed, but en- 
couraged and taught to gamble and 
drink. 

The grand jury further reported that 
the dance halls were all openly violating 
the law, by having liquor sold on the 
premises, that young boys were allowed to 
congregate at them, and that a number of 
young girls bad their applications on the 
waiting list to become employees. The 
grand jury said of these dance halls: 

We are of the opinion that more crime 
and vice is attributable to them than to 
all other places of resort in the city. 
It is our opinion that no amount of rev- 
enue derived by the city from such 
sources can compensate for the harm 
done to the youth of this place, 

In conclusion of matters pertaining to 
law violations, we would state that the 
giving of the liquor dealers’ bond for 
$5,000 that an orderly house will be con 
ducted, and no gambling, no minors, etc., 
will be allowed, is a farce in the extreme; 
such bonds are violated every day, and we 
would recommend that suit should be 
brought to recover on them, 

As a result the mayor issued an order 
requiring the separation of gambling 
houses and saloons, though permission 
was given for both to remain in the same 
building. All gambling was to stop at 2 
A. M., and the front doors of saloons were 
to be closed from 6 A. M. Sunday to 6A. 
M. Monday. 

But even this small concession was re- 
garded as too much, and the mayor was 
persuaded to ‘‘amend”’ his order by re- 
quiring that the saloons should close at 12 
Saturday night and remain closed till 12 
Sunday night. 

In a few weeks an agent of a brewery 
took a petition round and secured ninety 
names of legal voters asking the mayor to 
change the law again, which he did by 
sending out another proclamation saying 
that the saloons must close from 9 A, M. 
till 3 P. M. on Sunday. Three of the 
*banks of the city and two members of the 
city school board united in the petition 
for this change. As for the violations of 
Jaw by the dance halls, gambling houses, 
and houses of ill-fame, apparently nothing 
has been done about them. Itis reported 
that ‘‘there is some indignation,’ but as 
the persons who are indignant are princi- 
pally the mothers, and the mothers have 
no votes, lawlessness in Yl Paso rules su- 
preme, 





THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 


An interesting summary by Dr. Kaethe 
Schirmacher of events relating to the 
progress of women in Europe was recent- 
ly published in La Revue, Paris. As 
translated for Public Opinion, it is as fol- 
lows: 

At Zuricb, the cantonal council by a 
large majority has just pronounced 
against the suffrage of women in eccle- 
siastical matters, while in Belgium muni- 
cipal and political suffrage for women is 
stillan open question. Italy has passed 
a law governing the work of women; this 
State has created lyceums for young girls 
where they may follow the same course 
of study as that given the boys. At Rome 
and Florence there have been established 
two institutions which prepare young 
girls fur the bachelor’s degree, and the 
universities are open to women. In Rus- 
sia, the Minister of Finance has intrusted 
women with courses of instruction in the 
commercial schools; a woman has been 
appointed professor of chemistry at the 
University of Petersburg; the Moscow 
Department of Agriculture employs wom- 
en in its offices; and at St. Petersburg 
there has been opened a school of watch- 
making for women. At present there are 
650 women physicians in Russia. The 
government of Finland has appointed a 
woman architect to the central office of 
public buildings. In Servia, the agitation 
for suffrage meets with little encourage. 
ment from the women, who appear little 
desirous of achange. It is entirely dif- 
ferent in the small country of Slavonia, 
for the women here have been aroused by 
a feminine prophetess, Zofka Kveder, and 
her work on “The Mystery of the Wo- 
man.’’ 

In Norway, the women have for the 
first time taken part in the municipal 
elections, for, according to the new law, 
any Norwegian of the male sex is a muni- 
cipal elector, and this without the pay- 
ment of any tax. It is to correct this 
liberalism that the electoral qualification 
has been given the woman, which qualifi- 
cation applies to any unmarried woman, 
the tax being three hundred crowns in 








the country and four bundred in the city. 
Further, all married women are electors 
whose husbands are taxed from three to 
four hundred crowns, and thus a total of 
200,000 women have become municipal 
electors, comprising therein the women of 
all classes, working women aud women of 
the middle classes, as well as those of the 
highest social group. Not only are the 
women electors, but they are also eligible 
for election, and, in consequence, the mu- 
nicipality of Bodo has elected Mr. and 
Mrs. Aspelund, and Christiania has two 
women councilors in the municipal as- 
sembly. 

For some time English feminism has 
remained stationary, but we may consider 
true progress the fact that England now 
has her first woman lawyer, Miss Temple 
Orm, who wasa pupil of the University 
of London. In most of the Austrian 
communities, women who pay taxes vote 
at the municipal elections, and the em- 
ployees of the postal and telegraph de- 
partments have just celebrated the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the entrance of wom- 
en into the service of the State. Two 
women occupy at present official positions 
in the University of Budapest. Austria, 
though less liberal than Hungary, admits 
women to the courses io medicine. 
France offers us a rich harvest of efforts 
and of feminist progress, and the society 
for the suffrage of women cast a lance in 
the recent elections. This society also 
struggles to obtain masculine support for 
the political suffrage of women, and the 
socialistic party in its last meeting de- 
manded ‘‘suffrage universal and direct, 
without distinction as to sex, and in all 
elections.” In Germany, feminism has 
made great progress by the founding of a 
“Society for the Suffrage of Women,”’ the 
principal office of which is located at 
Hamburg, the members being obtained 
from the entire Empire. This society re- 
cently addressed to M. von Buelow the 
desiderata of the women, which is the 
first time in Germany that the govern- 
ment has been directly appealed to by the 
women for the redress of what they con- 
sider their wrongs. 











MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Boston.—The next meeting of the Po- 
litical Equality Club will be held at 6 
Marlborough Street, on Thursday, Aug. 
7,at8 P. M. Rev. L. H. Cochrane, of 
East Lexington, will speak on ‘‘Suffrage,”’ 
and the meeting will be closed with mu- 
sic and light refreshments. 








THE DRAMA, 


Boston Music HALL.—The selection of 
W. S. Gilbert's delightfully ridiculous 
satirical comedy, ‘Engaged,’ for produc- 
tion at Boston Music Hall next week, will 
afford his admirers a welcome opportun- 
ity. The characteristics of modern soci- 
ety have been shown little respect by Mr. 
Gilbert in this comedy, in which truth is 
turned topsy-turvy in the most logical 
and absurd fashion. The fun of the 
scenes and situations consists in showing 
up the meanness and selfishness underly- 
ing outside polish and good breeding, and 
the bumbugs of the world are turned in- 
side out without a shadow of remorse. 
‘*Engaged’’ has always been a success 
with Boston audiences, and the humorous 
results of the habit acquired by its hero 
ot proposing to every girl he meets, have 
never failed to amuse. A _ production of 
**Fool’s Revenge’’ is announced to follow 
‘*‘Eugaged”’ on Monday, August 11. 











STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
peranpnum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRioT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


A Postal 


will bring you the story of 


‘A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 


14 Beacon St., Boston 








BOSTON, MASS. 





SPECIAL NOTICES, 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 


FURNISHED ROOMS To LET. — Apply t 
Mrs Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. 7" 


Boston, Mass 








. _ 
FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET. — Adiregg 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET —Adcddregg 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston, 





ARMENIAN COOK. Situation wanted by 
an Armenian Cook, about 30 years of age. He is 
warranted a good cook and a good worker, but 
cannot +peak much English, therefore is wil]; y, 
to work f r very mod+rate wages in a place where 
he can receive English lessons. Address G. Gg 
HEGHINIAN, Box 67, Hoboken, New Jersey, | 





POSLTION WANTED by a lady who has been 
a kindergarten teacher, a teacher of stenograph 
and of music, has held a secre ary’s position ang 
worked in a railrvwad office, and was considered 
competent in all these lines. Has taken the four 
years’ course at Emerson College of Oratory 
Would prefer to teach physical and voice culture, 
or to be governess in a a family, but will ac; ept 
any work she can do. References: Mrs. & O 
Williams, Colborne Crescent, Brookline, Mass: 
Mrs. Julia King Pars ns, 124 Wi. trrop Koad 
Krookline; br. Joun 8. Lindsay, Reet:r of gt’ 
Poul’s, Boston; Dr. C. W. Emerson, President 
Emers -n College of Oratory, Boston; Dean South. 
wick of same ec llege. Address Miss L. E. Brap. 
STREET, 10 Batavia Street, Bost n 





FRENCH AND PAIN TING.—A Danish Jady 
educat- din France, an artist and an experienced 
French teacher, wants to tind in some pleasant 
| ag a family where she can give lessons jn 
‘rerch andin pain ing in return for her board 
during the summer. The editorsof the Woman's 
JOURNAL are references for he: as to character, 
Aduress MAD\ME Lupovica, 14 Park Square 
Buston, Mass. : 


BOARD IN GERMANY. —Two ladies can 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family. with 
a physician’s widow, 4 cousin of Max Muller, The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garcen 
the last remnant of one «f those large estates 
which f. rmerly made Leipzig a city ringed with 

arks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 

rom the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com- 
municating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. W: men 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courres at the Universi'y « f Leipzig, and abouta 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; has excellent roads and isa great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from D:esuen aud three 
from Berlin, and trom its cent al location an ex- 
e-lient starting point for trips im all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No musie 
students are allowe: in the house. Price, $25 per 
mouth, This includes room, board, light, heat, 
8 rvi-e—everythirg but laundry. Address Frau 
Horrat KruG, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave, 
T mpkinsville, S. I. New York; Miss Alice K, 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, 8. D, 
(both of these have board d at the house); Mrs, 
Martha K. Gentne,109 W 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Frau Hof. 
rat Krug aid her daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family, 








$2,500. No. 49 Ru land St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to respo sible tenant Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. Will 
sell the equity on tasy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLAoK- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000, Address H. B. BLACKWELL, Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetis, 


BY GEORGE A. O ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 

For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 








His humor is very marked and equality wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.— Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and conscl 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
— temperament. All important questions 
n epee to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the que® 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Aoston (Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.- 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 

Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chri# 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and n° 
reader will consider it dry. Fhose whose cause 
he has advocated, the w men of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejvice in the ap 
pearance of so able a champion.— American Law 
Review 


THE WISCONSIN CI!IZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 











Send for specimen copy. 
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